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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“We have received the first number of ‘T).2 Teacher's Journal,’ published at- 
Allentown, by R. W. McAlpine, and a good Magazine it is, too, coming mothly 
to your door, making at the end of the year a volume of 600 pages, of first rate 
articles, for one little dollar.” — Col. Rep. 

“Another ‘Teacher’s Journal’ is added to the list of Educational Magazines, 
und bids fair to become popular.”’— Page Monthly. 

“This is a promising monthly, published by Messrs. McAlpine & Taines, in 
Allentown, Lehigh county, Pa., at one dollar a year.’—DPenna. School Journal. 
- “McAlpine’s Journal for December, is received, and fully sustains the hepes 
of its friends. Tothe teacher we deem it invaluable, and he will benefit himse! 
more than McAlpine, by subscribing for it. The friends of education in Erstern 
Pennsylvania should step up to the mark at once, and send him their names, and 
a dollar with each of them, as a guarantee of their genuineness.”—N. B. Dem. 

“<The Teacher’s Journal’ is the name of a new educational monthly, edited by 
R. W. McAlpine, and published at Allentown, Pa. Judging from the single 
number we have seen of the work, it will prove a valuable addition to the labor- 
ers in the cause of education.” —N. Y. Paper. 
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EDUCATION, MENTAL, MORAL AND PHYSICAL. 


BY W. 


. 


[Continued from the December Number.] 


How sadly has the physical education of the child been neglected ! 

It is true that within the last few years, a brighter era has dawned upon us, 
and the body of the child is reeciving a portion of the attention that is dne to it. 
But there are many, too many, indeed, who secm to forget that minds and souls 
with sick and he!pless bodies, must be powerless for good on earth, and who, 
turning their whole attention to the training of that which is spiritual and inte!- 
lectual, neglect that which is an equally valuable gift of God, thus thwarting his 
wise designs by fitting his rational creatures for the enjoyment of cite world only, 
when he plainly intended them to participate in the pleasures of two. 

You may sce in almost every seminary and college in the land, many pale, at- 
tenuated, sickly beings, bending 

“From night till morn, 
From morn till dewy eve,” 
over their musty, well-worn volumes, shivering at every brecze, startled at every 
rude touch, and powerless, utterly powerless, to effect among their fellow-men, one 
single great or useful deed. Do the teachers who encourage, or the parents who 
pernit this, suppose that ¢i/s is education? That the sound, perfect and health- 
ful body, given to each child, by means of which it moves abroad among its fel- 
lows; the instrument by which alone the workings of the ynderstanding and the 
will can be made manifest, can strive for the right, and repress the wrong that 
is ever and anon calling for our interference; that this is nothing, or at best, a 
mere appendage to the mind—that all its beautiful, and delicate, and harmonious 
machinery should be neglected? Verily this is a great and almost universal error. 
Pass through our school-rooms, and your eye will light on many a little child 
Whose fond and foolish parents, proud of its precocious intellect, fosters, encour- 
ages, and by a kind of hot-house training is forcing into premature ripeness its 
budding genius, while its little neglected body, with nerves unstrung, and mus- 
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cles undeveloped, contracted chest, and languid pulse, is sinking slowly, but - 
surely, into premature old age and an early grave. I never pass such a child 
without a sigh of regret for the melancholy fate of those who are cursed with the 
love of such shortsighted instructors. = 
No, we may rest assured that God has created nothing in vain; that, valuable 
as our sp/ritual body unquestionably is, and imperative as are cur obligations to 
make it fit for the world for which it gs made, the natural bodies we possess are His 
gift also, and that we fall fur short of our duty, if we do not so observe the phy- 
sical and ‘organic law of our nature, as to develop in all its strength and beauty 
this frame which He has so fearfully and wonderfully made. Away, then, with 
this hot-house training wherever it is found, and encourage and improve as far as 
possible the opposite course wherever it exists. Strengthen the ody first; let 
the limbs be strong, the muscles firm, the nerves well trained, the head clear, 
and the heart sound and strong to send the crimson current of life through every 
vein and artery of the frame; and when this is done, the mind will enter on its 
career of instruction with a vigor and success otherwise entirely unknown. The 
Greeks and Persians knew this truth full well. For the first five or six years 
~~ ——__+the mind of the child was left almost untouched, but in lieu of intellectual exer- 
cises, athletic sports, such ‘as racing, using the bow and the discus, and other 
similar bodily exercises were engaged in—exercises which gave vigor to the infant 
frame and strength to the opening mind. Their infant schools, (unlike our own) 
were pleasant gardens with shudy walks and play-grounds with refreshing pools 
and fountains, surrounded with spacious buildings, fitted up for every variety of 
gymnastic exercise. 

Their larger schools were on the same plan, combining physical with mental 
education, and their success is still the wonder of the world. Oh, ’tis a horrible 
perversion of our whole nature, to see a little child full of harmless animal life, 
who, if he were allowed, would be out in the pure air, caroling his merry songs 
of joy, like a free young bird, thus caught and caged up in the midst of his glee, 
in a close, unhealthy room, compelled to sit all day as still as if he were a staid 
old man, conning his unintelligible tasks until his little head is sick and his heart 
faint; for the sole purpose of gratifying the senseless pride of some silly parent 
or ignorant teacher. 

» Yi In Heaven’s name, reform this. With regard to the proper cultivation of the 
mind, I may well be excused from entering into any particular detail. The 
field isa vast one. This much, however, I may say; that as it is not possible for 
any one in the short period allotted to man on earth, to grasp and comprehend 
all that properly falls within the sphere of the intellect, there arises from this 
very fact a strong necessity for a judicious selection of the particular branch of 
science which is best adapted to the peculiarities of the pupil’s mind. Children 
are not more unlike in feature and expression of countenance than they are in 
their mental powers; and. he, who, regardless of this fundamental truth, would 
bend all minds to any system, however perfect in the abstract, is certainly not a 
wise and judicious instructor of the young. 
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While the rudiments of knowledge should be imparted and may be received 
by all, each pupil will eventually reach a point, in the course of his mental train- 
ing, where the peculiar bent of his intellect will manifest itself, and breaking 
through all the rules and regulations of the school and seminary, will shine forth 
as his leading, distinguishiug characteristic. 

To be Continued in our next. 





[For the “ Teacher’s Journal.”’} 


THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
BY JOE, THE JERSEY MUTE. 


HezzE is an extract of a letter verbatim et verbatim, which was written to me 
a short time ago, by a deaf and dumb youth, of stadious habits: 

“Dear Friend:—I wish to wrife a letter to you. You wish to receive a letter 
fromme. Jam health in good when will goes to home in the vacation. I am 
glad to see you well. Isend a newspaper to my friend. My father very sick. 
Give to love to my inquiring friends. Jam your affectionate friend.” 

The writer of the above had been under instruction more than four years at the 
time he penned it. Ihave said that he was of studious habits, but his mind was 
not directed in a proper channel, or rather not properly developed. He was not 
“well posted” in the philosophy of grammar. 

I read a letter written by a deaf girl, also of a studious turn of mind: It was 
in these words: 

“Dear Brother:—I like to see you. I wish you to write to me a letter. My 
health bad little. I hope that my parents are the same. James—my teacher I 
wish to go home vacation next July. Give my love to my brother, father, moth- 
er and sister.” 4 

It seems that this girl studied to little purpose. But if her parents educated 
her mind carefully and diligently after she left school, their labors would be 
blessed; for “the last is the best.” I know a very intelligent young gentleman 
who, while at school, was in the habit of making mistakes, but who, at the end 
of three years, became a correct writer. Many others might have acquired quite 
a respectable command of the English language, but their parents or friends set 
them to working all day, so that they had no opportunity of cultivating their 
minds. There is a deaf young lady also, though by no means remarkable for 
brilliancy of intellect, by constant application to study, assisted by the instructions 
of her kind parents, has acquired a good knowledge of language. - 

A mute who does not know how to express her or his ideas, is the most miser- 
able creature in existence. Let every parent who has a child so afflicted, encour- 
age his child to read and write, even though that child be adunce. For a deaf 
mute’s knowledge is the most desirable luxury the literary market can afford. 
“ Perseverantia omuia vincit.” Be up and doing, ye who give birth to “children 
of eternal silence.” Be not weary in the good work, 
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[For the “Teacher’s Journal.”] 


PEDIGREE OF WORDS.—PHONETICS. 
BY SIDRA. 


As spoken language has always preceded the written, and as the former is 
based entirely upon sound, this fact seems to authorize the conclusion that no 
system which is thus based can be less favorable to etymology than one based 
upon the appearance of the word to the eye, especially when it is remembered 
that, as we have shown, the scholars who introduce foreign words, are not careful 
to preserve the peculiarities of the etymon. Because they observed no rule in 
their transfer at first, the words so carelessly adopted have passed through various 
changes of orthography, so that the received spelling is less likely to guide the 
eye than the pronunciation is to guide the ear. There is a familiar instance of 
the uncertainty of etymology in the word curmudgeon. The story is, that Dr. 
Ashe, wishing to know the origin of the word, applied to a learned but waggish 
friend, who told him that it came from coeur, foreign, and mechant, correspon- 
dent, and so Dr. Ashe gives the etymology in his Dictionary. But Webster 
gives coeur, heart, and mechunt, bad, as the true etymology. The French pro- 
nunciation of these words, given in English letters, is Aurmashahn, not much 
like curmudgeon, to be sure. The phonographer finds in the word eight sounds, 
represented by ¢,u,r,m,u,j,u,n, of our alphabet, (we would give the phonetic char- 
acters if our printer had them.) Now, the question arises, which, curmudgeon 
or curmujun, most resembles ceur mechant? After the student has settled this 


question, he may consult Richardson’s Dictionary, and he will there learn that 


curmudgeon may be a corruption of cur and manger, the cur or dog in the man- 
ger, a curmudgeon being one who keeps what he does not use, either for his own 


benefit or that of others. He says that the word was once spelled: corne-mudgin, . 


corn-merchant, the monopolizer of grain being a real dog in the manger. This 
is a fair specimen of the result of etymological researches. Now the fact is, that 
not one scholar in a thousand pays any regard to this sort of research, and not 
one ina hundred thousand of our people knows or cares any more about the an- 
cestry or kindred of the words he uses, than he does about the family tree of his 
neighbors. He knows his neighbors and knows how to treat them, and this is all 
he cares about them. Once in a while, an antiquary undertakes to make a fam- 
ily tree for a few of his most distinguished neighbors, and so, once in a while, 
the scholar endeavors to look up the ancestry of a few words that interest him; 
but the mistake lies in the supposition, that a man can not look up the ancestors 
of his neighbor, because his neighbor has changed her dress, or, mayhap, has 
changed her name! 

All the books we now have that throw any light on the etymology of English 
words, we shall still have if we adopt a new alphabet. Any person qualified to 
study etymology will know that curmujun once was curmudgeon, for the future 
phonographical dictionaries will transfer from our present dictionaries all that is 


“one 


' 
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known of the origin of the several words, and the student will be able to see ata 
glance all that he can now see in the best dictionaries. The ethnologist, who 
would trace the origin of nations by the affinities of their several languages, will 
not find his means at all diminished, because the orthography is reduced to its 
elementary sounds; for, on these sounds, more than on the alphabetical characters 
of the several languages, he must rely. Besides, there can be no doubt that the 
reform will be extended to other languages, and, if the same characters are used 
in all, the relation of words must become more distinct than it is now.—A uni- 
versal alphabet is certainly not an impossibility, and if all the sounds that are 
common to all languages be expressed by one set of letters, the student of any 
foreign language would only have to learn the few letters that are peculiar to that 
language. For instance, we do not recollect any sound in French that we have 
not in English, except that of U. We have written French sentences in the 
phonographic characters, and children who never before had pronounced a word 
of French, immediately pronounced the words better than ninety-nine of every 
hundred, who have spent years upon the language, could do it. Menatent, a 
French verb, would be written mma, the sound of which three letters no abece- 
darian of phonography could mistake, though it would require time and practice 
to connect these sounds with menaient. The pronunciation of French is that part 
which is now most difficult of attainment, but, with a phonetic alphabet, it would 
be the least so.__- 

The N. Y. Sunday Times, in speaking of “The Study of Words,” (etymology,) 
says, “The work consists of a series of lectures, one of the most interesting of 
which opens with some sensible remarks on that pestilent humbug, phonetic 
spelling.” The writer goes on to say, “Professor Trench shows, very clearly, 
that the gains consequent upon the introduction of such a change as the phonetie 
word-maulers prepose, would be insignificantly small, while the losses would be 
enormously great. A certain amount of labor would be saved in learning to 
spell, but time is not of such vast importance to children as to render this a very 
powerful argument in favor of phonetics. Even this gain of time in childhood 
would be counterbalanced, anc more than counterbalanced, by subsequent per- 
plexities. The pronunciation of words is continually changing, and under the 
phonetic system, every, change in prosody would involve a corresponding change 
in orthography; for, in phonetics a word only exists in its pronunciation, the 
written word being merely a shadow of its sound. The saving in time and labor, 
therefore, which is the only recommendation of the system, is more apparent than 
real; and, except as a substitute for stenography, (a lame sustitute at best,) it is 
not merely worthless, but pernicious. Itis pernicious, because, in the language 
of our author, ‘it would obliterate altogether those clear marks of birth and pa- 
rentage which, if not all, yet so many of our words bear upon their very fronts, or 
are ready, on the slightest interrogation, to declare tous.” He says: 

“Words have now an ancestry; and the ancestry of words, as of men, is often 
a very noble part of them, making them capable of great things, because those 
from whom they are descended have done great things before them; but this 








——— 
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would deface their scutcheon, and bring them all to the same ignoble level. 
Words are now a nation, grouped inte tribes and families, some smaller, some 
larger; this change would go far.to reduce them toa promiscuous and barbarous 
horde. Now they are often translucent with their idea, as an alabaster vase is 
lighted up by a lamp placed within it. In how many cases would this inner 
light be then quenched? They have now a body and a soul, and the soul look- 
ing through the body; oftentimes then nothing but the body, and seldom nothing 
but the carcase of the word would remain. Both these objections were urged 
long ago by Bacon, who characterizes this so called reformation, ‘that writing 
should be consonant to speaking,’ as ‘a branch of unprofitable subtlety; and es- 
pecially urges that ‘thereby the derivations of words, especially from foreign lan- 
guages, are utterly ‘efaced and extinguished.’” 

It is not necessary for us to say, that we consider the remarks of the Editor, 
and those of Dr. Treuch, not justified by a fair view of Phonography. “The 
gains would not be insignificantly small,’ if the saving of space alone were con- 
sidered, but when it is recollected that nothing but practice can teach a child or 
a foreigner whether a vowel or diphthong has one sound or another of the many 
it represents, while about the phonetic letter there would be no doubt, the gain 
can not be otherwise than considerable, in labor and time. But says the Editor, 
“this will be balanced by subsequent perplexities.” Perplexities to whom? We 
venture to say only to one in a hundred thousand of those who are taught to read 
English; and shall the 999,999 be perplexed, to benefit the one who may wish 
to look into the etymology of English words. It seems to be forgotten, that all 
that the profoundest scholars have discovered in regard to etymology may be 
intelligible to very superficial minds. It may takea Newton to discover the laws 
of gravitation, but the school-boy may understand them, when once discovered. 
The etymological objection, therefore, goes upon the supposition that such Ety- 
mology as would be affected by Phonography is a common study, whereas it is 
the rarest thing in the world. Very few teachers look farther into this matter 
than the text books of Lynd and Oswald will lead them; and who goes so far as 
to question the Dictionaries? All that the mass of those who use the English 
language ask, is, to be able to spell the words, to pronounce them, and to under- 
stand their present meaning. We think no one will deny that these three points 
can be better reached by a uniform and invariable alphabet than by the prevalent 
imperfect and confused one. 

We are not disposed to deny that the awkward orthography of some English 
words indicates their origin very distinctly, but when the origin is once discov- 
ered in this way, it is discovered, and not to be re-discovered. The wish to 
retain the old orthography of a word, gnomon or gnostic for instance, because the 
silent g corresponds with the orthography of the Greek root, is about as reasona- 
ble as it would be to require every vessel that crosses the Atlantic to go in the 
very track of Columbus. It may interest a few of us to inquire how this conti- 
nent was first peopled, or the order of time in which its dry land first appeared; 
but the mass who have lived and died here, the millions who are now rushing 
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hither, care very little about an inquiry, which does not in any way, that they 
can see, affect their use of the country, and their acquaintance with its present 
condition and capabilities. 

But, says the Zimes, “The pronunciation of words is continually changing, 
and under the phonetic system every change in prosody would involve a corres- 
ponding change in orthography, for in phonetics a word only exists in its pro- 
nunciation,—the written word being merely the shadow of its sound.” This 
whole statement seems to be a mistake. We can show that the present ~~ 
ill condition of our orthography arises from the varied and multiplied 
sounds of some letters, and the impossibility of obliging all to use the same letter 
for the same sound, when the sound could be expressed in more than one way. 
Now, after ascertaining the pronunciation, if a special letter be assigned to it, the 
probability is that the pronunciation would be rendered more permanent. One 
' foreign word that we have adopted will illustrate our position. Bouquet is of 

French origin, and retains the French pronunciation, but the mass pronounce it 
bo-kay, and the majority even of our editors spell it in accordance with this error, 
boguet. The new system would use but four letters, representing the four sounds 
in the French word, viz.: b,oo,k,a. No one would then pronounce the word 
wrong, no one could spell it wrong, if he knew how to pronounce it; any one 
who knew how to pronounce French, would recognise the word by the invariably 
correct pronunciation of it. 

The reasoning of the learned Doctor in the extract made by the Times is 
equally unsound, and goes upon the ground that every body who uses English 
words is anxious to know their etymology. It is true that words have an ances- 
try as men have, but it is equally true that the world cares as little about the an- 
cestry of words as about the ancestry of “the million”’ The Doctor fears lest 
phonography should “deface their scutcheon and bring them all to the same 

~ —~fgmoble level.” Should this be the case, we do not sce any evil in it; but the 
truth is, that, although men may be born free and equal, words are not, and the 
real distinctions between them are less likely to be destroyed by phonography 
than by the present inconsistent orthography. If reducing words to their true 
elements, disposing them in the natural order of their sounds, and giving them 
an English dress, whatever be their origin, is to reduce them to “a promiscuous 
and barbarous horde,” the sooner it is done the better, and the injury would re- 
semble that which would arise, if all the stars and garters, and gold lace and 
other trappings of hereditary nobility should be stripped from those who now 
wear them, and every sprig of nability be reduced to the necessity of depending 
upon his own manhood for distinction. No doubt many words that are now dis- 
tinguished for their irregularities, asthma, phthisic, rhomb, corps, phlegm, for 
instance, would lose some of their awkward distinction, but they would gain in 
truth and simplicity more than they would lose in ancestral dignity, and the her- 
alds of etymology, like those of genealogy, could rake up their pedigree without 
difficulty whenever it would do any good. 

This great reform, originated with the comparatively unlearned. The 
progress thus far has been more rapid than that of any similar reform. 
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Although neglected by our Boards of Education, and sneered at by our legisla- 
tors, it is fast gaining favor, and teachers will find it for their interest to become 
acquainted with its claims and its principles. DVhonotypy can be learned by an 
adult in a few hours. Phonography, which corresponds to our common writing, 
and which they call dony- hand, may be learned in a day or two. The short-hand 
will require more care and practice, but this may be deferred until the learner is 
familiar with the other alphabets, or it may be omitted altogether, as short hand 
usually is by the mass of English scholars. We hope our teachers will not re- 
semble the old Scotch teacher, who, when he was asked why he taught his pupils 
by an old method when he could do it in so much less time by the new, replied, 
“Do you think I would let the barins learn in three days what it took me three 
months to learn?” 
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PECULIARITIES OF NUMBERS— Continued. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


We have already shown that a composite number possesses the same peculiari- 
ties as its factors, and that consequently, knowing these factors and their individual 
powers as multipliers or divisors, we can readily determine the powers of their 
multiples. Llereafter, then, while treating upon this subject we shall generally 
consider the peculiarities of price numbers only. 

28—In numbers of three figures, when the two left hand figures are 16 times 
the right, 28 is a divisor, 16]+23=7; 966+20=42; 322+23=14. In 
‘hese examples notice that the quotient is always a multiple of 7. 

’9—In numbers of three figures, if the two left hand figures are 26 times the 
right, £9 enters as a factor—261~+29=9; 785~+29=27. In these examples 
the quotient is a multiple of 9. 

o1—Will measure all numbers of three figures, when their two left hand fig- 
ures are 6 times the right. 248+31=8; 279+51=9; 124+31=4. Also, 


when their two right hand figures are 24 times the left or when the two left hand 


figures are 34 times the right. ‘This rule will hold also in numbers consisting of 
{uur digits. 
872-5112 < 
682+31=22 
1864+31=44 
87—Since 8 times 87=111, 87 enter as a factor into any number whose three 
digits are alike, and the other factor will always*be the sum of the digits. 
111+857=14+1+1=3 
2224-57 =24242=6 
&e., &e., &e. 
41—Is a factor of such numbers as 164, 328 &e., whose two left hand digits 
equal 4 times the right. When the two right hand figures equal 23 times the 
icit, 41 is also a factor. 
48—Mecusures such numbers as 301, 1204 &c., whose left hand figure or figures 
equal 3 times the right and the quotient is always 7 times the right hand figure. 
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As the right hand digit of 43 is $ of the left, the same proportion may be observed 
between the digits of many of its multiples. 

47—Is a measure of all numbers of three figures, whose two left hand digits 
are 14 times the right. 564+47=12. 

51—In numbers of three figures, if the two left hant-digtts are 5 times the 
right, 51 is a factor—51 is also a factor of such numbers as 1224, 714, 1632 &c., 
&c. whose two left hand digits are } the two right. 


1856-+51=36 44x 51=2244 

714+51=14 24x 51=—1224 

806+-51= 6 —49 x51 = (48 x 51)-+51=2499 
&e., &e. 


To be Continued in our nect. 
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[For the “Teacher’s Journal.”’] 


VARIETY IN SCHOOL EXERCISES. 
BY AMICUS. 


In my last article, I spoke of the benefit arising from the use of irregular ex- 
ercises in the school room ; in this I propose to mention a few of these which 1 
have used in my school with good effect. Cc: 

I had been seriously perplexed in trying todiscoversome plan by which my pupils 
would be led to cultivate a taste for reading. I purchased books which combined 
instruction, both moral and mental, with amusement—furnished them with stray 
copies of all the good periodicals which I had read—quoted Shakspeare and 
Byron to them—read selections from all the best authors ancient and modern, 
poetical, prose and prosy, all to no purpose. 1 found on visiting their parents, 
that the National Police Gazette and other papers of that ilk formed the libraries 
of the great majority, and they had formed the habits of my pupils. Then this 
Thought came up to my mind; “ You wonder why your pupils love tales of blood 
rather than lofty sentiments and the record of noble deeds—have you always 
made your exercises interesting to them? Have you labored to preserve your 
amiability, when you saw that they could not appreciate your thoughts, but chafed 
to spring out into the pure air of the fields and shake off the stupid atmosphere 
of your crowded schoolroom? Be sure that if your schoolroom talk of poets and 
orators and warriors and writers and kings had been as simply expressed, as 
clearly explained, as easily understood—and above all, had the peculiaritiesof the 
man, the dangers or the beauties of the scene, the glory or the shame of the age 
been as vividly painted as are the scenes of murder and bloodshed by the repor- 
ters of one half our daily and weekly journals, your object had been attained. 
You would first have engaged their attention. Possessed of the Key, what inmost 
cell of the heart could you not have opened? Without it, you are obliged to re- 
main excluded, or do what you have been all along attempting todo. “What?” 
said I, “Why,” said Thought “to burst in the door of the heart without the con- 
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sent of the inmates—to carry dusty heroes, musty poets, and rusty kings and 
writers and orators, into a dwelling which has not been prepared for them—give 
the housekeeper time to get a spare room ready—and remember, my dear man, 
that these young hearts like a little romping and playing occasionally. Can’t 
you rig your strangers up in linsey-woolsey, and teach them how to be amiable, 
and even funny at times? ‘They will after a while be welcomed cordially, for 
children have kind hearts—they love the example of the good and great—but 
they hate sermonizing.” 

This was not the first lesson I had learned from my best friend. His instruc- 
tion was sometimes good and sometimes not—but I confided a great deal in his 
judgment and listened attentively to his advice, which was always given honestiy. 

This then was the result—I went to my schoolroom, determined to carry my 
point—and I did. 

“Scholars,” said I, “I would like you to bring me to-morrow morning, a verse 
from one of Moore’s Poems, a text of Scripture, and a scrap from the Home 
Journal.” I spoke to them of the pleasure they would certainly take in these 
exercises, the pleasure it would afford me to see them interested in something 
useful, and of the effect upon their minds and hearts. 

I must have been under the influence of some child-spirit at the time, for I 
never knew a proposition take so well with children as this did. Every hand 
was raised and every eye brightened. “But, Teacher,” said the little pet of the 
school, “we have only three things to learn, shall we all learn the same?” “All 
who wish to join in this exercise may select their own verses,” said I, “but re- 
member—a text from the Good Book, a verse from Moore, or a scrap from the 
Home Journal.” TI have always made it a point to have in my schoolroom, 
TuE Book, all the best poets, Dr. Johnson, Webster Unabridged and a first class 
literary newspaper—together with all the text-books in use in the country; indeed, 
I think this plan should be pursued by every teacher. 

The next morning, I was astonished at the success of my experiment; each 
scholar recited his little verse so promptly, although there was a bit of awkward- 
ness about it at first, all seemed to be so much interested in it, that I felt then, 
that I could labor a whole year cheerfully to provide them with one hour’s plea 
sure like this. Perhaps a few of the selections which I have preserved may 
interest the readers of the “Journal.” 

Little Angie—Do unto others as you would have others do unto you. 

Amanda—Laziness travels so fast, that Poverty soon overtakes her. 

Herbert—1. As the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined. 

Herbert—2. If the mind is not laid out and cultivated like a grrden, it will be 
overgrown with weeds. 


Flora—Come ye disconsolate whene’er you languish; 
Came, at God’s altar fervently kneel, 
Here bring your wounded hearts, here tell your anguish, 
Earth has no sorrow that Heaven cannot heal. 
Theo.—W hy is the letter “s” like a sewing machine? Because it makes needles 


needless. 


i 
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Andy—Never say die while there’s a shot in the locker. 

Theo. and Andy were of course advised not to be too hasty in their selections, 
and particularly requested to skip their turns in reciting, if those who preceded 
them had texts of Scripture to recite, while they (T. & A.) were prepared with 
something lighter. My object was now gained. Gradually they became disgus- 
ted with the horrible accounts of horrible deeds to be daily found in our Police 
Reports, and I think, much prefer reading of a more elevated character. 


The parents too have been benefitted; they are convinced that the reading of 


jail- deliveries, of street-fights, of pnaluaipilide, arson and forgery, is not the best 
way of providing their children with the means of defense against the wicked— 
but that on the contrary it leads them into an intimate acquaintance with evil, 
and draws them away from pure and holy influences. 

I have left the subject—or it has left me, and I am pursuing it among the 
homes of those I love better than all the earth besides. It begins in the school- 
room—but does an influence end there? What molds the character of a nation 
if not the hand of the Teachers of that Nation’s Youth? 

I may at some future time speak more fully of “Variety in the Schoolroom,” 
but as I have already overrun my space, [ will close. 





ooo 


A PRACTICAL LESSON. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


“Tr 12 men mow 48 acres of grass in 8 days, by working 5 hoursa day, how 
many men will be required to mow 336 acres in 5 days, by working 12 hours a 
day ?” 

Teacher—Charles, what is the term of demand in this question? 

Chas.—Twelve. 

Teach.—No sir! What does your question demand or ask you. 

Chas.—If 12 men mow— 

Teach.—Stop ! What do you want for an answer? 

Chas.—Fifty-six. 

Teach.— How do you know, sir? - : 

Chas.— Why—it’s in the book—it says fifty-six men. 

Teach.— But you have nothing to do with the answer until you find it. 

(Enter Visitor.) 

( Whispering) This is the most stupid scholar I think I have in the school. 
The rest of his class appear to understand the Single and Double Rules of Three, 
but this boy is really behind them all. 

Vis.—How do you account for it, Mr. Tarbox, do you suppose that Charles is 
deficient in mind? 

Teach.—O, no—he is a boy of good mind naturally—but he always takes 
you at your word; that is, he is too “matter of fact” to understand that you mean 
more than you say. 

Vis.— Will you allow me, Mr. Tarbox, to speak to Charles? 


rere: 
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Tracn.—Certainly, sir; but you will find him a strange case. 

Vis.—Uharles, what are you working at? Ah—a question in Compound 
Proportion, I perceive. Do you understand it? 

Cuas.—W-e-l-l—yes—no, sir—but I can work it in my head and it brings the 
answer every time, but I can’t understand the rule. 

Vis.—Suppose you and I try it together—perhaps, as two heads are better 
than one, we may be able to comprehend the rule, and then you will have two 
ways for working the same question. 

Now, you see that in this example, after you are told that 12 men can doa piece 
of work in a eertain time, you are asked how many men will be required to per- 
form it in another certain time—then you wish to find men for an answer, do 
you not? 


- CHas.—Yes, sir. 
Vis.—Well, then, we must use 12 men as our working term. Now if 12 men 


mow 48 acres it will require more men to mow 336 acres, will it not? Then we 
should want more men if the result depended on the amount of work to be done. 
Now—how do you make a quantity larger ? 

Cuas.—Why you add it to something else. 

Vis.—That is one way—do you know of no other? Suppose I wished to 
change 6 to 12, how should I do it? 

Cuas.—Add 6 more to it. 

Vis.—Can you not think of another method of making the change ? 

Cuas.—Yes, sir, I could say, twice six is twelve. 

Vis.—Is that addition or subtraction ? 

Cuas.—No, sir—it’s multiplication. 

Vis.—There now you've hit the nail right on the head. If you wish to in- 
crease a quantity, you multiply it by another. Suppose you multiply 8 by 2. 

Cuas.—Sixteen. 

Vis.—Now divide the result by 4. 

Cuas.—Four. 

Vis.—What was the number which you first wrote on your slate ? 

Cuas.—Eight. 

Vis.—Is your result larger or smaller than eight. 

Cuas.—Smaller, sir. 

Vis.—Now, Charles, can you tell me why this is so? 

Cuas.—Yes, sir—I multiplied by a small number and divided by a large one. 

Vis.—Right. Now if this is true with regard to the number 8, will not the 
rule hold good with the number 12? 

Cuas.— Yes, sir. 

Vis.—Then in order to produce a number larger than 12, when your answer 
depends upon the number of acres mowed, you would multiply by— 

Cuas.—Three hundred and thirty-six. 

Vis.—And divide by— 

Cuas.—Forty-eight. 

Vis.—That’s the idea exactly; now what is your result ? 
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Cuas.—Eighty-four. 

Vis.—That is, to mow 336 acres, 84 men are required. Suppose now, the an- 
swer depended on the number of days the men worked? 

Cuas.—Then I’d multiply 12 by 8 and divide by 5. 

Vis.—Why ? 

Cuas.—I want a larger answer. 

Vis.—But you have done with the [2 men—you have found that it requires 
84 men to mow 336 acres in 8 days—now the question is “how many men will 
be required to do the same work in 5 days ?” 

Cnas.—it will take more than 84 men--then I multiply by 8 and divide by 5. 

Vis.—-Good for yots-Charles, what is the result? 

Cuas.—One hundred and thirty-four and two-fifths. 

Vis.—One hundred and thirty-four and two-fifths what ? 

Cuas.—Men. It will take so many men to mow 336 acres in 5 days. 

Vis —When they work how many hours? 

Cuas.—-When they work 5 hours a day. 

Vis.—But if they work 12 hours a day? 

Cuas.—They’ll mow more grass. 

Vis.—But did you want to find how much grass was cut? Read your question’ 
again. 

Cuas.—No, sir, I want men. It will take Jess men, because they have a long 
time to work. 

Vis.— Well, what do you do now? 

€uas.—I multiply 1342 by 12 and divide by 5. 

Vis.—Do you think that will give a smaller answer? 

Cuas.—No, sir, I guess not. Wait a minute till I try it. 

Vis.—What is the use of trying it? Did you not tell me a while ago, that if 
you multiplied by a large number and divided by a small one the quotient would 
be larger than your first number ? 

Cuas.—Well, 1’ll multiply by 5, and divide by 12. 

Vis.—Why ? 

Cuas.—Because—because—why if I don’t, the answer will be large and I want 
a small one. 

Vis.—No if’s, Charlie. Come right to the point. If you multiply by a large 
number and divide by a smaller one, the answer will be large. You want it 
smaller than 134?—what will you do? The answer depends now on the number 
of hours in the woking day. 

Cuas.—O, now I see it! I multiply by 5 and divide by 12 (scratching on his 
slate) and—-good! I’ve got the answer! 56 men! 

Vis.—Now for the rule. Suppose you place all the numbers which you have 
multiplied, by themselves, and all the numbers by which you have divided, by _ 
themselves. 

Cuas.—(showing his slate.) Is that right, sir? “se 


~~. 
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Vis.—(reading) 12, 48, 
336, 5, 
8, 12. 


5. 

That’s right Charlie—now, multiply all the numbers in the first column to 
gether and all the numbers in the second together— 

Done already! Quick work, Oharlie. Now, divide the first result by the second. 

Cuas.—Fifty-six. 

Vis.—Right again, Charlie. Now make a rule for me. 

Cuas.—I guess you’ve-got me there, sir; I can give you the rule in the book. 

Vis.—We can make a rule for ourselves, and then, I think we can better un- 
‘derstand the one you have learned. What did you first write, when you began 


‘ to solve this question ? 


Cuas.—-Twelve, sir. 

Vis.—What was 12 used for in the question ? 

Cuas.—To tell how many men could mow 48 acres in—- 

Vis.—That will do. Of what name or denomination was your answer ? 

Cuas.—Fifty-six. 

Vis.—Fifty-six what ? 

Cuas.—Fifty-six men. 

Vis.—Then, men is the name cr denomination of your answer. You used 12 
first, because you wished to find a certain number of men for an answer to the 
question. You multiplied 12 by 336 and divided by 48 because it would require 
more men to mow 336 acres, than to mow 48; you multiplied this quotient by 8 
and divided the product by 5, because more men would be required to doa piece 
of work (no matter how large or small) in 5 days than in 8. You multiplied this 
quotient by 5 and divided the product by 12—Why ? 

Cuas—Because less men will do the work in 12 hours than they will in 5 hours. 

Vis.—You have the idea but have not given the best form for it. It is be- 
cause when working 12 hours a day less men are required to perform a piece of 
work than when they work only 5 hours a day. Do you understand it? 

Cuas.—Yes, sir, I think I do. 

Vis.—When I call around again Charlie, I hope you may be able to explain 
the rule for me. (Zo the Teacher,) Mr. Tarbox it is my candid opinion that one 
half the poor ignorant people in our land owe their condition to their teachers. 
Tam aplain man, have enjoyed very few advantages, but I can tell a good plan 
from a bad one. I think if you were more plain in your explanations to your 
scholars you would have little cause to call them stupid. You allow them to de- 
pend too much on the book, and-not enough on themselves. One half of your 
books are humbugs, or else there must be very little tact among your tribe of 
Teachers. -Almost every boy who leaves the school to enter upon the duties of 
life, finds that he is a stranger to the simplest transactions of the day—and must 
relearn what he has studied in the schoolroom. Teach principles, Mr. Tarbox— 
teach thought and self-reliance. Good morning. hg 
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[From the “ New Church Herald.”] 
THE FALLACY OF PREMATURE EDUCATION. 


“When we are considering the health of children, it is imperative not to omit 


‘the importance of keeping their brains fallow, as it were, for several of the first 


years of their existence. The mischief perpetrated by a contrary course, in the 
shape of bad health, peevish temper, and developed vanity, is incalculable.” 

We often meet with such paragraphs as the above in reference to education. 
The sentiment is good, if we consider scholastic education as the great object of 
youth, but to keep the brains fallow is utterly impossible. You mig'it as well 
try to dam up the small streams at the source of a river. Education commences 
with the first month of existence, and the brain will go on in its work, in spite 
of all you can do to stop it. To educate is simply to direct the action of the fac- 
ulties or organs, so that they will not be led into a wrong course, and that no one 
will be overworked to the sacrifice of others. Physical develonment is of vast 
importance to every one, and especially to the young; but however young the 
child may be, the body cannot be developed without a corresponding development 
of the brain. We apprehend many of the erude notions about education arise 
from a misconception of the cause of action in the child. We see the child move 
with quick and energetic step, and conceive that it is animal action without any 
impulse from thought, and conclude that is it not yettime to set the mind to work; 
but make a closer inspection, and we will find that bodily action is as much from 
the impulse of the brain in the child as in the mind. Direct the mind as soon 
as you can, but see that your direction has respect to all the faculties. The great 


 mnistake commonly made is, to direct the mind to abstractions, or to a class of 


objects out of, or above, the child’s thoughts. Hence we often see a-child di- 
rected to read articles of reasoning on subjects far above its reach of thought, and 
in other cases to write compositions on subjects he knows nothing about. 

Reading should be commenced at home, and as a pastime, a lesson never ex- 
ceeding three to five minutes. The names of pictures of objects familiar to the 
child, should first form the lessons, and then the movements of such objects: and 
care should be taken that the parent do not move too fast for the child. 

When we walk with children we stop now and then in order to give them 
time to keep up, and never walk much ahead of them. The same rule will apply 
to teaching them. The lesson should be short and simple and never ahead of ihe 
mind. ‘Their lessons of play, (for they should learn to play as well as to aaa 
should be under the same rule. 

Follow this plan and avoid long hours of school, and many of the present evils 
would cease to exist. - 


—_s 
~~ 


sa@-The great designs that have been digested and matured, and the great lite- 
rary works that have been begun and finished in prisons, fully prove, that tyrants 
have not yét discovered any chains that can fetter the mind. 
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ITYPOTHESES OF THE ANTEDILUVIAN WORLD, AND THE 
CAUSE OF NOAH’S FLOOD. 


“Go, teach eternal Wisdom how to rule, 
Then drop into thyself, and be a fool.” Pope. 

There have been various opinions, conjectures, and hypotheses, respecting the 
original formation of the earth. The writers of these hypotheses, not satisfied 
with the Mosaical account of the creation, though they had no other certain foun- 
dation to build upon, thought themselves at liberty to model the earth according 
to the dictates of their own imaginations. Hence, we have had as great a variety 
of theoretical systems as writers, and these so contradictory and discordant to 
each other, that, instead of throwing light upon the subject, they have, if possi- 
ble, involved it in greater obscurity. 

DR. BURNET’S THEORY. 

Dr. Burnet supposes that the earth was originally a fluid mass or chaos, com- 
posed of various substances, differing both in density and figure; those which 
were the most dense sunk to the centre, and formed there a hard solid body; 
those which were specifically lighter remained next above; and the waters, which 
were still lighter, covered the whole surface of the earth. The air and other 
ethereal fluids, which were lighter than water, floated above the waters, and total- 
ly surrounded the globe. Between the waters, however, and the circumambient 
air, was formed a coat of oily and unctuous matter, lighter than water. The air 
at first was very impure, and must necessarily have carried up with it many of 
those particles with which it was once blended; however, it soon began to purify 
itself, and deposit those particles upon “the oily crust above mentioned, which 
soon uniting together, the earth and oil became the crust of vegetable onthe with 
which the whole globe is now covered. 

At this time the earth was smooth, regular, and uniform, without mountains, 
and without a sea. In order to form rivers, he supposes the heat of the sun 
cracked the outward crust of the earth, and so raised vapors from the great abyss 
below. There was no diversity or alteration of the seasons of the year, but a per- 
petual summer; the heat of the sun therefore, acting continually upon the earth, 
made the cracks or fissures wider and wider, and, as it reached the waters in the 
abyss, it began to rarefy them, and generate steam or vapor. 

These vapors being pent in by ihe exterior earth, pressed with violence against 
the crust, and broke it into millions of fragments; these fragments falling into 
the abyss, drew down with them vast qui antities of gir, and by cashing against 
each other, and breaking into small parts by the repeated violence of the shock, 
they at length leit between them lorce aapvitin s, containing nothing but air. 
These cavities naturally offered a bed i receive the influent waters; and, 
portion as they filled, the tuce of the earth became once more vi. 

The higher parts of its surface auw became the tovs of mountains, and were 
the first that appeared; the plains next made their ajpeurance; sd at length 
the whole globe was freed from the waters, except the places in the lowest sta- 
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tions; so that tlie ocean and seas are still a part of the ancient abyss. Islands 
and rocks are fragments of the earth’s former crust; continents are larger masses 
of its broken substance; and all the inequalities which are to be found on the 
surface of the present earth, are effects of the confusion into which both the 
earth and water were at that time thrown. 

DR. WOODWARD'S THEORY. 

Dr. Woodward begins with asserting, that all earthly substances are disposed 
in beds of various natures, lying horizontally one over the othér, similar to the 
coats of an onion; that they are replete with shells and other productions of the 
sea, these shells being found in the deepest cavities, and on the tops of the high- 
est mountains. 

From these observations, which are warranted by experience, he proceeds tv 
observe, that these shells and extraneous fossils are not productions of the earth, 
but are all actual remains of those animals which they are known to resemble; 
that all the strata, or beds of earth, lie underneath cach other in’ the order of 
their specific gravity,* and that they are disposed as if they had been left there 
by subsiding waters; consequently, all the substances of which the earth was 
composed were‘originally in a state of dissolution. This dissolution he supposes 
to have taken place at the flood: but, being aware of an objection, that the shells, 
Xe. supposed to have been deposited at the flood, are not dissolved, he exempts 
them from the solvent power of the waters, and seidilieen to show that they have 
a stronger cohesion than minerals; and that while even the hardest rocks are 
dissolved, bones and shells may remain entire. 


THE SOUL OF TEACHING. 


AN instructor may possess, in a good degree, all the qualifications we have 
named, and yet, if, in addition to them, he does not feel a lively interest in his 
vocation, and a love for the young, with a strong desire todo them good, he can- 


‘not be, in the highest sense, an acceptable, efficient, and useful teacher. Those 


last named are indispensable in order that those previously named may exhibit 
true vitality and power. One may possess the highest conceivable qualifications 
for the discharge of the duties of any situation, and yet accomplish but little, if 
he does not feel a deep interest in his work, in all particulars. The | clergyman 
may preach eloquently, but, unless‘he also realizes, in his inmost sbul, the full 
power and truth of the gospel preached, and strongly desires to promote the best 
good of those under his charge, his labors will be comparatively powerless. The 
lawyer may have a thorough, clear, and exact knowledge of all the principles of 
law, and yet fail of success, unless he can enter heartily into the feelings and cir- 
cumstances of his clients, and be able to impress a jury with the conviction that 
he is laboring heartily for truth and justice’s sake, rather than for mere fees’ sake. 





*This is by no means true, for we find layers of stone over the lightest soils, and the softest 
earth under the hardest bodies. ‘The specific gravity of water is Jess than that of earth; and, 
therefore, would, if this hypothesis were true>constantly overflow the earth; and, in of a ter- 
raqueous, we should have an aqueous surface, a fit habitation for nothing but fishes! 4 
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So, too, an instructor may have an accurate and well-defined knowledge of the 
yarious branches to be taught, and yet fail to interest those committed to his care 
and training. In the words of another, “No cynic, no hermit, no Diogenes, no 
cold, speculating philosopher, is fit for a teacher. He should have sweetness of 
disposition, affability of deportment, politeness of manners, dignity of person, 
agreeable colloquial powers, a ready and wise adaptation of himself to existing 
circumstances, and a sincere love for his calling, and a strong desire to do good.” 
Teacher, have you the qualifications named, and do you feel the importance of 
) your work? If so, 

“Droop not, though shame, sin ahd anguish, are round thee 
Bravely fling off the cold chain that hath bound thee! 


Look to yon pure heaven smiling beyond thee! 
Rest not content in thy darkness—a clod! 


Work, for some good, be it ever so slowly; 
Jherish some flower, be it ever so lowly; 
Labor! all labor is noble and holy; 
Let thy great deed be thy prayer to'thy God.” 


Strive earnestly and constantly so to ive, and so to teach, that you may, in life’s 
maturer years, point, with a conscious satisfaction, to a multitude of useful and 
happy men and women, as “your jewels.” Then will Ie, who approved and 
blessed your humble and sincere efforts, smile upon your declining years, and, by 
affording a hope of a glorious immortality, shed joy-giving rays about your path- 
way to the tomb. 

When Daniel Webster last addressed a vast assemblage of citizens in Faneuil 
Hall, he uttered the following noble sentiments: “We seck to educate the peo- 
ple. We seek to improve men’s moral and religious condition. In short-¥e 
seek to work upon mind, as well as on matter. And, in working on mind, it en- 
larges the human intellect and the human heart. We know, when we work 
upon materials immortal and imperishable, that they will bear the impress which 
we place upon them through endless ages to come. If we work upon marble, it 
will perish; if we work upon brass, time will efface it. If we rear temples, they 
will crumble to the dust. But, 17 WE WORK ON MEN’S IMMORTAL MINDS, IF 
WE IMBUE THEM WITI IIIGII PRINCIPLES, WITH TIE JUST FEAR OF GOD AND 
OF THEIR FELLOW-MEN, WE ENGRAVE ON THOSE TABLETS SOMETHING WHICH 
NO TIME CAN EFFACE, BUT WHICH WILL BRIGHTEN AND BRIGUTEN TO ALL 
ETERNITY.” 

Well may teachers apply the above to their peeuliar work; and, while they may 
feel almost overwhelined by the vastness of their labors, may they derive encour- 
agement from the important and lasting results of true devotion and fidelity! As 
they are engaged in a glorious cause, so will they, if faithfnl and wise unto the 
end, reecive a most glorious reward for all their efforts. Northend. 

——__--—_+-+_~2e——____—_—_-- 

8G" WueEn the world has once got hold of'a lic, it is astonishing how hard it 
is to get it out of the world. You beat it about the head, till it seems to have 
given up the ghost, and lo! the next day it is as healthy as ever=-Bulwer. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE MESSAGE OF THE GOVERNOR OF 
3 PENNSYLVANIA. 


Ir is at this period in our history that the system of public edueation chal- 
lenges the attention of the most unobservant. And [I shall be much mistaken 
in the cautious but steadfast character of the people of Pennsylvania, if their 

tepresentatives do not make it the first object of their solicitude. 

The annual report of the Superintendent of Common Schools will lay before 
you the present condition of the Common School System, and of its operations 
during the past year. Your close and scrutinizing attention is invited to the 
dctails of that doeument. 

Including the city of Philadelphia, it will be observed, that there were in the 
public schools of the State, during the year which terminated on the first Mon- 
day of last June, 628,201 pupils; these were instructed during an average term 
of a little over five months, in 11,281 schools, by 15,855 teachers, at a total cost 

‘of $2,427,632.41. 

Here is a public interest, which,—whether we regard its ramifications into 
every portion of our social fabric, its large cost, the important powers over the pre- 
sent which it wields, or its incalculable influence upon the future,—undoubtedly 
transcends all others committed to the care of the secular authorities. This being 
the case, I have no hesitation in asserting that the time has arrived when its full 
importance should be recognized, and that its due administration should be made 
the duty of a fully organized and effective, as well as a separate department in 
the government. 

But the mere care and promotion of our system of Common Jchools—impor- 
tant and extensive as it obviously is—should not be the sole object of such a 
Department... If it is true that the power to punish crime also includes the right 
to prevent it, by providing for the proper intellectual and moral training of the 
people, it would seem to follow that the department charged with the latter mo- 
mentous duty, should also be in possession of all the sources and subjects of in- 
formation, calculated to shed iight upon the subject of its action. Hence the 
collection, arrangement, and practical deductions from population and industrial 
statistics; from natural defects, such as deafness and dumbness, blindness and 
lunacy; from crime in its various forms and developments; together with such 
control over all the literary and scientific institutions in the State, shall bring 
their full condition into view—should also belong to the same Department. 

Therefvre, I must respectfully, but earnestly urge upon your favorable consid- 
eration, at the present propitious moment, the organization of such a Department, 
in the room of those for the care of mere matter whose agency has been or soon 
will be discontinued by the onward and upward progress of the Commonwealth. 

A suitable Department of Public Instruction, will not, however, of itself, effect 
all that is needed*in this direction. The general results of the Common School 
system, already cited, show the importance of its nature, and the magnitude of 
its operations. If we look, also, into its special statistics, the conclusion will». 
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equally clear that certain improvements in its working machinery, are equally 
indispensable. 

It is needless to attempt to prove the truism that the properly qualified teacher 
is the life and success of the school. But the facts are startling, that of the 12,- 
828 teachers of our public schools, exclusive of those in Philadelphia, only 5,087 

‘ aré reported as “qualified” for their important trust; while 5,387 are returned as 
“medium,” or such as-are only tolerated till better can be obtained; and that 
2,313 are stated to be “unfit.” In other words: of the 569,880 children attend- 
ing the schools out of Philadelphia, only about 230,000 (less than one half) are 
under proper instruction and training; while about 240,000 are receiving insuffi- 
cient instruction from inferior teachers; 100,000 are actually in charge of persons 
wholly unfit for the task. 

This presents the subject in a light that cannot be shut out; and, though the 
great and commendable efforts recently made by the teachers of Pennsylvania, \ 
for their own improvement, are fully recognized, it cannot be concealed that there | 
is a world yet to be done, in this relation, which would seem to be beyond their 
unaided power to accomplish. 

When, however, we luok further into the special statistics of this branch of the 
system, the material for improvement is found to be of the most promising kin?’ 
Of the 12,828 teachers of our common schools, 10,889 are under thirty years of 
age, and 10,946 are natives of Pennsylvania; and a larger proportion than in 
most of the other States, are permanently devoted to the profession of teaching. 
To render those fit for the position to which they aspire—undoubtedly one of the 
most useful and honorable in the world—and to raise up a constant supply of 
well qualified successors, is the work to be done. 

Various modes of effecting this object have been suggested or tried; but, after 
mature reflection, I am led to préfer that devised by the Act of May 20, 1857, 
éntitled “An Act to provide for the due training of teachers for the Common ‘ 
Schools of the State.” It places, in relation to the State, the teacher on the 
same footing with the members of each of the other learned professions as have 
been recognized by public authority; and it is to be regretted that the prostra- 
tion of business and scarcity of money, that so soon followed the passage of the 
act, had the effect of checking many laudable efforts to put its provisions into op- 
eration. Under these circumstances, does it not become the duty of thé State to 
afford such aid, or at least hold out such inducements as shall enable this mea- 
sure to be fairly tested. : 

The passage of a law guaranteeing the payment, of a moderate sum te one 
Teachers’ Schoo!'in each of the districts created by the act of 1857, would no 
doubt cause a sufficient number to establish the efficiency and practicability of 
the plan, to be completed in a few years; the money not to be paid till the schools 
were in full and approved operation. It is not probable that this grant would 
cause any considerable draft on the treasury; but, even if the whole twelve 

: schools should ultimately be established, the boon would neither be out of pro- 
| portion to that which has been conceded to other literary institutions, nor the 
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number of graduates beyond the wants of the community. Up to the present 
time, Pennsylvania has appropriated about $600,000 in aid of her colleges and 
academies, and this mainly in the hope of obtaining from them teachers for the 
common schools. Though the benefits of this munificence have been, in other 
respects, quite equal to the amount given, it will be asserted by no one that the 
avowed object has been to any considerable extent effected. It would therefore 
appear to be time that the aid of the State should be brought directly to bear in 
favor of the great object so long contemplated. 

I have thus briefly laid before you the condition of our noble educational sys- 
tem. It will afford me sincere pleasure to concur in the adoption of these, or any 
other measures, for its perfection, that the wisdom of the Legislature may devise. 


oa 
i 
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A MOTHER. 





Ah! bless’d are they for whom, ’mid all their pains, 

That faithful and unalter’d love remains; 

Who, Life wreck’d round them—hunted from their rest— 
And, by all else forsaken or distress’d— 

Claim, in one heart, their sanctuary and shrine— 

As I, my Mother, claim’d my place in thine! 

Oft, since that hour, in sadness I retrace 

My childhood’s vision of thy calm sweet face; 

Ott see thy form, its mournful beauty shrouded 

In thy black weeds, and coif of widow’s woe; 
Thy dark expressive eyes all dim and clouded 
_ By that deep wretchedness the lonely know; 
Stifling thy grief, to hear some weary task, 

Conn’d by unwilling lips, with listless air; 
Hoarding thy means, Test future need might ask 

More te the widow’s pittance then could spare. 
Hidden, forgotten by the great and gay, 

Enduring sorrow, not by fits and starts, 

But the long self-denial, day by day, 

Alone amidst thy brood of careless hearts! 
Striving to guide, to teach, or to restrain 

The young rebellious spirits crowding round, 
Who saw not, knew not, felt not for thy pain, 

And could not comfort—yet had power to wound } 
Ah! how my selfish heart, which since hath grown 
Familiar with deep trials of its own, 

With riper judgment looking to the past, 
Regrets the careless days that flew so fast, 
Stamps with remorse each wasted hour of time, 
And darkens every folly into crime! 


C. E. S. Norton. 





Equal is the government of heaven in allotting pleasures among men, 
And just the everlasting law that hath wedded happiness to virtue: 
For verily on all things else broodeth disappointment with care, 

That childish man may be taught the shallowness of earthly enjoyment. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


o 


in our last number we made mention of the fact that many persons had sub- 
seribed for the “Journal” who had not paid for it. We have no doubt that the 
majority intend to pay us at some future time, but we beg leave to inform such, 
that intentions will not pay for white paper nor will promises satisfy our composi- 
tors. It is of considerable importance to us that our subscribers settle up im- 
mediately, as we have to pay cash to the printer, cash to the binder, cash to the 
paper manufacturers, cash to the ink maker and cash to every one from whom we 
purchase materials for the “Journal.” Ifthe “Journal” is worth a dollar, pay 
your dollar. If it is not worth it, notify us to discontinue sending to you. If 
you, reader, are indebted to us, sett/e. Remember, it takes the dollars of many 
subscribers to pay for our paper—and if our subscribers do not pay their dollars, 
we must draw on our monthly salary—which, Heaven knows, is small enough 
already. T'his ts the last number of the Journal which will be mailed to delin- 
quents. ‘This is intended as well for our most ‘ntimate friends, as for strangers. 
We are no respecters of persons. ‘Those who are not for us, are against us. 

As a proof of the favor with which our “Journal” has been received, notice 
the number of advertisements which we print in this number—come to our sanc- 
tum and read the letters which we receive daily from all sections of the country, 
and the cheering words of most of the best papers and journals in the land. We 
are now satisfied that the “Journal” is an institution, and our subscribers may 
rest assured that we will not cease our labors until we have made this the Lest 
educational periodical in the Country. Let cach subscriber send us the name 
and the dollar of one friend or acquaintance, or as our friends in Missouri, New 
York, New Jersey, Alabama and in several counties in this State have done—the 
names of ten, twenty and thirty at once, with the dollars, and we promise, you 
shall never regret the trouble you have taken. 

To Advertisers we would state that we print 1,000 copies monthly, and that 
we shall not diminish the number. 

To the Educational Editors of the country, we owe many thanks. May their 
lines always be cast in pleasant places. 

We have not yet received all the School Journals with which we wish to ex- 
change—but hope to, before another month clapses. 

Rar 

QuERIES.—Why is Leap Year called Bissextile? 

This term originated among the Romans. Their calender agreed with our awn 
in the number of months and the days in each, but instead of reckoning forward 
from the beginning to the end of the month, as we are accustomed to do, they 
had three points from which their days were counted, viz: the calends, the nones 
and the ides; denoting in their order, the first, the fifth and the thirteenth of 
each month, except in March, May, July and October, in which months the ides 
fell on the 15th. They always counted forwards, from the day whose date was 
to be determined to the next calends, nones, or ides. Thus the 31st of December 
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was called pridie calendas Januarias, the previous day, or the 30th, tirtio calen- 
das, &e. In the leap year both the 24th and 25th of February were called sixto 
calendas Martias, the sixth before the calends of March, now since they had two 
days in February every leap year, called the sixth before the calends, they called 
leap year, from bis, twice, and sextus, sixth. 

How does it happen that September, October, November, December, which, 
from their names, indicate seven, eight, nine and ten, should now represent the 
ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth months of the year? 

This seeming inconsistency arose from the fact that the ancient Romans began 
the year with March, and then September was the 7th, October the 8th, and 
so on as the names indicate; and when they altered the calender, and made the 
year begin with January, the old names were retained, and hence the apparent 


solecism.— Chester County Times. 
oe 


Sick Prarits.—“An alarm ofa most serious nature,” says the Court Journal, 
“was recently spread throughout the Tuilleries. The Empress having expressed 
her intention of wearing the beautiful pavure of pearls at the ball given in honor 
of the Queen of Holland, it was discovered, on opening the ecrin which contains 
the necklace, that two of the precious gems were discolored, and sickening of that 
disease, the terror of jewellers and guardians of crown jewels, the cure for, or 
preventive of which, has yet to be discovered. By this disease the pearls change 
color, then become scaly, and finally crumble to powder. The malady is conta- 
cious, and if the first pearl attacked be not removed, every one confined in-the 
same ecrin will soon be lost. In the present case, the separation of four of the 
diseased pearls from the necklace was speedily resolved upon by Kramer, the 
court jeweller, as the only means of saving the rest.” 

sahil 

Paper Money.—Paper money is of comparatively modern birth. It first ap- 
peared in the shape of bills of exchange and promissory notes. Commercial 
transactions in England are still carried on, to a great extent, with these medi. 
ums. Bank notes, in the Uuited States, have, however, almost monopolized the 
term. Banks themselves are the invention of a quite recent period. The word 
bank comes from banco, the Italian for bench, because dealers in money first sat 
on benches in the market places of Italian towns, in the middle ages. The Bank 
of Venice, the parent of all other banks, was first established A. D., 1171. The 
bank of Amsterdam followed, A. D., 1609; that of Hamburg, A. D., 1619; and 
that of England, A. D., 1694. The earlier of these banks, however, were not 
banks of issue, but of deposit and discount only. In the United States, banks 
of issue—that is, banks which put forth paper money—prevail toa greater extent 
than anywhere else in the world.—Phila. Ledger. 








HOW TO SWAY CHILDREN.—BY COLERIDGE. 


O’er wayward children wouldst thou hold firm rule, 

And sun thee in the light of happy faces; 

Love, hope, and patience—these must be thy graces, ; 
And in thine own heart let them first keep school. 
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pas~As these sentiments are our own, we take the liberty of transferring them 
to our columns.—[Ep. 

“EpucaTIONAL NEws.—It is desirable that this Journal be a vehicle of edu- 
cational news. From our exchanges we will glean such items of interest as may 
reach the press and thus keep our readers pretty well informed on important 
movements abroad. There are many things, however, of interest transpiring 
within our State borders, which often cannot be gathered i in this way, and which 
it would be well to record. We shall be very happy, then, to receive items of 
such news, by letter, from any of our readers. Inform us of changes in the offi- 
cers of our prominent schools, of the number of puypils in actual attendance, of 
the opening of new institutions, of any new and important feature in public exhi- 
bitions, of county conventions of teachers, their efforts and successes, Ke., Ke. 
But remember we “puff” no school, no man, no book, no thing. There are ap- 
pended to our Journal a few pages in w hich we cordially invite any who desire 
it to puff themselves to their heart’s content, at the established rates. If any, 
or all, are displeased by this, we wrap ourselves sublime ‘ly in a mantle of self-sat- 
isfaction and ask for no more. 

If we speak highly of a book, or periodical, or man, or other editorial commo- 
dity, be assured it is because of an honest conviction, apart from outside pressure. 
We write for the benefit and information of our readers, solely, and not to gratify 
or profit any individual. Send up the news, and within these limits we will] 
gladly publish anything that may be of general interest — Ala. Ed. Jour. 

ia eGR 

CURIOSITIES OF THE Eartu.—At the city of Modena, in Italyzand about four 
miles around it, wherever the earth is dug, when the workmen arrive at a dis- 
tance of sixty-three feet they come toa bed of chalk, which they bore with an 
auger five feet deep. ‘They then withdraw from the pit before the auger is re- 
moved, and, upon the extraction, the water bursts up through the aperture with 
great violence, and quickly fills this newly made well, which continues full, and 
is affected neither by rains nor droughts. 

But what is most remarkable in this operation is the layers of earth as we de- 
scend. Atthe depth of fourteen fect are found the ruins of an ancient city— 
paved streets, houses, floors, and differentpieces of mosaic work. Under this is 
found a soft, oozy earth, made up of vegetables; and at twenty-six feet deep, 
large trees entire, such as walnut trees, with the walnuts still sticking to the stem, 
and the leaves and branches in a perfect state of preservation. At twenty-eight 
feet deep, a soft chalk is found, mixed with a vast quantity of shells, and this 
bed is eleven feet thick. Under this, vegetation is found again. 

connciiiliaicaane 

Souip INKe—Mr. Leonardhi, of Dresden, has invented an ink which he can 
form into cakes, for convenience of transport. The inventor takes forty-two parts 
of Aleppo galls, and three parts of Dutch madder, and infuses them in a sufficient 
quantity of hot water. The solution is then filtered, and five-and-a-half parts of 
sulphate of iron are dissolved in it, after which two parts of acetate of iron and 
one and one-fifth part of liquid sulphate of indigo are added. The whole is then 
evaporated into dryness, and the residuum moulded into cakes. One part of this 
dry ink dissolved in six of hot water gives an ink of first-rate quality; but one of 
good quality may be obtained by adding only fifteen parts of hot water. 
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s@BEAR IN MIND, delinquents, that although we love you all, we shall send 
you no more Journals until your dollars are forthcoming. You can each spare 
one dollar—but verily, we cannot afford to supply four or five hundred people 
with reading matter at one dollar per individual. Our terms as you know are 
invariably in advance. Weshould not have mailed the second number to those 
who had not paid, were it not that the first was but a poor sample of what we 
intended to give you. Don’t labor under the pleasing delusion that we are going 
to feed your mind for nothing. If you should happen to need a barrel of flour 
you could find no one more ready and willing to assist you in procuring it than 
ourself, but if you do not need it, do not ask for it. 


pes Look at our INDUCEMENTS TO CLUBS. 
AUTUMN. 
Summer’s gone and over 
Fogs are > falling dow n, 
And with russet tinges 
Autumn's doing brown. 


Boughs are daily rifled 
By the gusty thieves, 

And the Book of Nature 
Getteth short of leaves. 


Round the tops of houses 
Swallows, as they flit, 
Give their yearly tenants, 

Notices to quit. 


Skies of fickle temper 
Weep by turns and laugh— 
Night and day together 
Taking half-and-half. . Tom Hood. 


Paine” ak Seat 

BG WE read a letter from Epes Sargent, Esq., of Boston, some weeks ago, in 
which he stated that he was obliged to discontinue the publication of his little 
“School Monthly,” for the reason that it cost him more than he received for it. 
We are sorry, extremely sorry that the “School Monthly” has left us, and that 
Mr. Sargent has failed to make it pay—but it always seemed to us improbable 
that a work as expensively prepared as was the Monthly, could at its low price 
yield anything to either Publisher or Editor. Mr. Sargent’s name has become 
more widely known, so, perhaps, his object is gained, and if Mr. S.’s Publishers 
have lost money on the Monthly, they will surely gain on the Readers, which 
are undoubtedly among the best ever published. 

aeeieupltlien cates. 

sa@yThe case of J. K. Krewson, who was removed by the. State Superintendent 
from the Superintendency of Schuylkill county, came up before his Honor Judge 
Hegins, two weeks ago. The Judge decided that Mr. Field, the appointee, 
could not under the circumstances -hold the office, and that Mr. Krewson can be 
the only recognized “County Superintendent.” The case will doubtless be taken 
to the Supreme Court. 
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“Qu REpuBLIC.—Its compactness depends not so much upon the Fourth of 
July, as it does upon the Dictionary. There is a oneness of thought in a oneness 
of word; a common language is the dear depository of a common past, and those 
who have the same syllables for “home” and “mother;” for “health” and 
“heaven” can never be less than kindred. . 

Webster’s Dictionary (Unabridged), is to the world of Mind, what the simple 
elements the Chemist gathers in his hand sometimes, are to the world of Matter; 
and we shall never be done wondering how myriad forms of strength and beauty 
are forever evolved from words.” —Chicago Journal. , 


Crue PunisuMent.—A teacher in the high school at Newport, Rhode Tsland, 
was taken before a justice’s court, on Saturday last, and fined twenty dollars and 
costs, for inflicting excessive corporeal punishment on one of his pupils. A part 
of the evidence in the case was a pair of pantaloons which the boy had on when 
he was punished. The pants, a new pair, made of stout woolen cloth and lined, 
were cut through in fourteen different places, as clearly as if done with a sharp 
knife. The punishment was inflicted with a cow-hide. The inhuman teacher 
appealed from the sentence of the justice. 

sarTueE first telegraph wires were posted between Washington and Baltimore, 
in 1847, and the first message transmitted was “What hath God wrought?” A 
young lady of Hartford, Conn., having sent the message, the governor of that 
State had it engraved in letters of gold, and placed in the rooms of the Histori- : 
cal Society of Connecticut. ' 

kar WE call the attention of the Teachers of Lehigh, Northampton, Bucks 
and the adjoining counties, to the advertisement of the Bucks County Normal 
School at Quakertown. The principal, Mr. Horne, is spoken of as a very energetic 
und faithful teacher. Send for circulars. 

ges WE have heard nothing from the “Upland Normal School” of Delaware ‘ 
County. Has friend Deans forgotten us? Send usa circular—give us an oppor- 
tunity to prove to our friends of the Connecticut School Journal, that Pennsyl- 
vania has morethan three Normal Schools. i 

Ba MAny people go through the world hearing nothing and secing nothing. 

For all valuable purposes, their cars are as deaf as an ear of corn, and their eyes 
as blind as the eye of a potato. 

s@p°TuE number of languages and dialects spoken in the world, amounts to 
3028, of which 587 are in Europe, 896 in Asia, 276 in Africa and 1,264 in 
America. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF TEACHERS’ COUNTY CONVENTIONS. 


BetHuEHEM, Friday, December 31, 1858. 
Agreeably to a notiée published in the several journals, a number of Teachers 
assembled in the Citizens’ Hall at one o’clock P. M., when the meeting was organ- 
ized by the selection of George Ziegenfuss, of Lower Saucon, as President, and 
as Secretary James W. Lynn, of Weayersville. 
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The President on assuming the chair, briefly stated the objects of the meeting, 
and was followedton the same subject by Messrs. Ruede, Schwartz, Kell and Riecer. 

The propriety of organizing an Educational Union composed of the Teachers 
and other Friends of Education, of Lehigh and Northampton Counties, was moved 
and discussed by Messrs. McAlpine, Schwartz, Ruede and Riecer. 

It was moved that the organization be known as the “Lehigh Valley Teachers’ 
Association.” 

On motion of Mr. Rice a committee of six was appointed by the chair to de- 
liberate and report resolutions, Xe., to the evening session. Committee :—Messrs. 
Walker, Fell, Clemens, Riecer, Ealer and McAlpine. 

On motion adjourned to meet in the Disttict School House, at 7 o'clock. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The Association met-in the District school house, at 7 o’clock, and after the 
minutes of the afternoon session were read and adopted, the Committee on resolu- 
tions were called upon, who reported as follows: 

Your Committee respectfully beg leave to state, that, after a careful considera- 
tion of the reasons for and against the Union of the Lehigh and Northampton 
Teachers in Convention, they have concluded to present the following report: 

That, in the judgment of this committee, it is advisable to convene the Teach- 
ers and Friends of Education of the above named counties at such place in each, 
county alternately as shall be chosen by the convention. 

That the Convention mect annually, the time of meeting to be determined by 
the conventioui. 

The resolutions were adopted as reported by the Committee. Mr. IT. Schwartz 
was now invited, and addressed the meeting on his method of teaching German, 
children the English language, and was followed by Messrs. Ziegenfuss h meee, 
Riecer, Clemens, A. Schwartz, Fell and Lynn. 

Spelling was next taken up and discussed by Supt. Schwartz, Clemens and 
McAlpine, who illustrated his method on the black-board. 

On motion adjourned to meet on the next day in the same place, at a quarter 
before nine. 

SATURDAY MORNING, JAN. 1, 1859. 

The Convention met at the appointed time and place. The President being 
absent, Mr. Schwartz was sclected to preside; the minutes of the evening session 
were then read and adopted; when James W. Lynn being absent, Geo. C. Riecer 
was appointed Secretary. 

Mr. Fell, was called upon who presented his mode of teaching reading. The 
subject was discussed, and cliéted interesting remarks from these engaged in the 
exercise. Mr. Hilburn now arrived and gave a statement of the progress of the 
English language in the Common Schools of Northampton. It was suggested 
that a Union of the Teachers of Lehigh, Northampton and Bucks be formed. 

On motion, Resolved, That a business committee consisting of six members be 
appointed by the chair. The President named:—Messrs. Val. Hilburn, H. H. 
Schwartz, W. N. Walker, O. 8. Fell, W. G. FowHs=Miss Louisa Cole and R. W. 


McAlpine. On motion adjourned. J. W. Lynn, Secretary. 
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Tne York County Tracuers’ ASSOCIATION held a meeting in York, eom- 
mengcing December 28th and ending Saturday January 1sj, 1859. There were 
115 members present, and throughout the session there appeared to be great in- 
terest taken in every subject presented for discussion. We have not sufficient 
space to record the full proceedings as transmitted to us, but we are sorely tempt- 
ed to copy in full the exce}lent remarks of the President, Chas. A. Morris, Esq., 
which he delivered on taki; ng the chair. 

We learn from the proceedings published in the York Advocate, that there is 
a “York County Normal School;” why do not our friends let the world know it? 
Educational people like to be informed of all that is transpiring in the Educa- 
tional field—and the establishment of a “Normal Schgol” is an event which 
should be heralded. 

We notice with pleasure that the ladies of York County take quite an interest 
in the Institute—not a si/ent interest either, for many of them read Essays of 
considerable merit. 

Among the resolutions prepared by the Committee, were the following: 

Resolved ; That our thanks are due to the Directors in this County, who 
kindly allowed us the time requisite to attend the present meeting, and we have 
only to regret that the allowance was not more universal. 

Resolved, That we return our thanks to the York Musicgl Club-for the use of 
their piano forte. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to Dr. A. R. Blair, our highly esteemed 
County Superintendent, for the interest which he has manifested in the success 
of this Association, and for the advancement of the profession in this county, 
and we-also return him our thanks for the sumptuous entertainment given by 


him on Friday evening. 


On motion of Mr. C. H. Austin, it was Resolved, That we recommend to the 
encouragement and support of the Teachers of York County, The Teacher’s Jour- 
nal, published at Allentown, Lehigh County, Pa., The School Journal, published 
at Lancaster, Pa., and The Massachusetts Teacher, published in Boston, Mass. 

After a farewell song the Association adjourned. 





TE InpIana County TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION met at Blairsville on the 
28th ult., and continued in session three days. Wm. L. Loughrey was chosen 
President, and E. D. B. Porter, Secretary. A new Association was formed, and 


a Constitution and By-Laws adopted; after which members were enrolled, when 


55 teachers subscribed their names. Officers for the ensuing year were elected, 
Rey. S. P. Bollman being chosen President. The time of the association was 
principally occupied by practical Class exercises, and discussions on subjects inti- 
mately connected with the teacher’s profession. The Class exercises were con- 
ducted by the following persons: 

Reading, conducted by Miss Brown; Penmanship, conducted by Prof. Corn- 
well; Mental Arithmetic, conducted by Profs. Lininger and Cornwell; Practical 
Arithmetic, conducted by Profs. Porter and Cornwell; Geography, conducted by 
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Profs. Cornwell and Westlake; Grammar, conducted by Profs. Porter and 
Westlake. 
After a variety of interesting exercises, the Association adjourned’ to meet at 
' Marion, Indiana County, on the last Tuesday in the menth of April, 1859. 


THE BUDGET. 


This department of the Journal is of too much practical importance to Teachers 
to be neglected by them as it has been. It is intended as a monthly Budget of 
questions and answers propounded and offered by themselves, and presenting dif- 
ficulties which are met with in every Teacher's experience. In this department 
we shall also answer such queries as have been put to us during the month— 
questions relating to any subject which interests Teacher and pupil. The Jour- 
nal is now used as a reading book in many schools in this State, and this Budget 
properly filled each month, may be the means of arousing many an indolent 
scholar toaction, and thereby, perhaps, of changing the condition of the school from 
that of a resort of idleness and mischief to a beehive in which there are no 
drones. — ce 

We shall insert such questions as we see fit to present. We reserve the right 
to do as we please in this as in everything else that concerns us—and lope that 

; our Budget may not fail for want of outside assistance. — 
; 1. Whatis the proportion between the annual fall of rain in the tropics and that 
: in the temperate zones? 
2. When the elevation of the mercury in the barometer is 20 inches, what will 
be the height of a column of water supported by the atmosphere? 
3. Why will not writing paper absorb ink? : 
4. What is the whole estimated quantity of rain on the surface of the earth? 
_ 5. How are the tails of comets usually curved—and what is the cause of this 
curvature ? | 
6. Why wastheseat of Government changed from Philadelphia to Washington? 
7. A merchant gains 50 per cent. every year on his capital, of which he spends | 
$300 pér annum, and at the end of 4 years he finds himself possesséd of a sum 
4 times as great as that with which he commenced business; what was his capital? 
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BOOK TABLE FOR JANUARY, 1859. 





THE GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS, Revised and Improved. GooLp 
Brown has left us with this book a treasure which should be in the possession 
of every Teacher in the land. We have always advocated the introduetion of 
Mr. Brown’s Grammars into the schoolroom as well as into the Teacher's private 
library, and we are confident that after a careful perusal of them, very few will 
be found willing to deny their excellence. It is impossible to conceive of the 
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great amount of labor the author must have performed before he completed this 
great work. Although ours differ from many of his opinions, we are pleased to 


‘admit that we wotld not be without this “Grammar of Grammars” on any 


account. 
“The Institutes of English Grammar” by the same author is the title of a 
school-book too well known to require any extra praise from us. It is a book 


' which no teacher should be without, and which we should like to see more widely 


‘circulated. For further notices of the Grammars, see 8. S. & W. Wood’s adver- 
tisement. 

From H. Cowperthwait & Co., 609 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, we have re- 
ceived a copy of Warren’s Primary Geography. It is a neat little work, prepared 
with the usual care of the well known author and his publishers. The publishers 
will send a copy of this admirable book to any address on receipt of twenty-four 
cents. Vide Advertisement. 


Sheldon, Blakeman & Co., New York, have sent us copies of Stoddard’s Arith- 
metics and Algebra. The Primary Arithmetic is a good one of its kind, but we 
do not like Arithmeties which are éoo primary; that is, we think that the Jntel- 
lectual Arithmetic taught judiciously, would answer the purpose with very small, 
as well as with very large children. But the Teacher is the best text-book for 
little chiltlren. Stoddard’s Intellectual Arithmetic was certainly written by a 
practical Teacher. This is the 2nd book of the Professor’s well known series 
and deservedly takes high rank among the best Mathematical text-books of the 
age. Stoddard’s Practical Arithmetic is an excellent work for the schoolroom. 
We admire the author’s arrangement, and are particularly pleased with the sim- 
plicity of the rules as laid down in this book. The chapters on Alligation alone 
are worth the price of the book. The Philisophical Arithmetic is a scientific 
development of the principles explained in the other books of the series: We 


-may be wrong, but we think if the practical and philosophical in Mathematics 


were taught to be one and the same thing,—it would save expense to the pupil 
and increase the fame of the author. A Practical Arithmetic should be Philo- 
sophical; Joth should, of course, be Intellectual. We heartily recommend this 
series of Arithmetics to the notice of Teachers and Directors, believing them to 
be what the author intended them to be—Intellectual, Practical and Philosophi- 
cal. Stoddard and Henkle’s Algebra, we have not had time to examine. We 


cannot therefore speak of it at present except to state that the binding and print- 


ing are very creditable to the enterprising firm who publish the work. -As soon 


as we have examined this Algebra, we shall give our readers the benefit of our 


opinion concerning it. 

The Authoress (Miss Harriet McKeever, of Philadelphia) has our thanks for 
a very neatly bound and printed copy of “Kate Vinton or Sunshine.” This is 
ihe story of a School-girl whose happy disposition and unostentatious piety shed 


“tight and joy upon every one around her— whose highest aim was to do good on 
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earth and to whom no pleasure was so sweet as the consciousness of having done 
right. Miss McKeever has been for many years a faithful.and energetic Teacher 
and during this time she has surely had the opportunity of studying human na- 
ture. It is manifest in “Sunshine” that she has taken advantage of this oppor- 
tunity and has recorded the experience of every boarding-school miss in the land. 
The characters in this book we think are from the life—we except Kate Vinton. 
Let this book and others written in this style be placed in our Sunday School Li- 
braries, and cast out from them one half the trashy things which have cumbered 
their shelves for years—dry sermons to little children, thousands of memoirs— 
each but a repetition of the other—and hundreds of books of the same heavy 
nature which children cannot be induced to read—throw them out—and _ substi- 
tute works which are written by those who have taught children, who /now them 
and their wants, and can do more good with them through the bible and Pil- 
griin’s Progress than ean be done with all the memoirs ever published. 


nae We will send a copy of this work, (published by Lindsay & Blakiston, 
Phila.) prepaid, to the subscriber who will send us the best English or Chinese 
motto for our Journal, before the 25th of February, 1859. 


Sower & Barnes, 87 North 3rd st., Philadelphia. This house has sent us 
Greenleaf’s Geometry and Prof. Brooks’ Mental Arithmetic (which we have al- 
ready noticed.) Greenleaf’s Geometry is by the author of the most- popular 
Arithmetic in Pennsylvania.’ The arrangement of the “Theorems” is somewhat 
different from that of most works of this kind and the definitions are clear and 
in some points novel. We notice some theorems in this work which are found 
in very few Elementary or even more comprehensive Geometries. We believe 
that Messrs. Sower & Barnes have purchased Brooks’ Mental Arithmetic from 
Cowperthwait & Co. This is already a very popular book. 


bes Will the Editor of the Alabama Educational Journal mail us the Novem- 
ber and December numbers of his excellent periodical, and receive our thanks for 


his friendly noti¢e ? sae. 


gas-We have not received the “ Portfolio and Visitor” of Columbus, Miss.; nor 
have “The Maine Téacher,” “'The Missouri Educator,” “The N. Y. Teacher,” 
“The Massachusetts Teacher” and “The Iowa State Educational Journal” come 
to hand. 


sa We have just received the Pennsylvania School Journal. Friend Bur- 
roughs will please accept our thanks for his favor of January. The December 
number of our Journal was mailed but we were late with it. 


kaF-Received this month, the Alabama Educational Journal, (thanks,) the 
Connecticut Common School Journal, the Pennsylvania School Journal, the Fort 
Kdward Institute Monthly, the Delaware County American, the York County 
Advocate, the Chronicle, the Republican,(Bloomsburg,)the Eagle, (Louina, Ala.) 
and several other periodicals which we have mislaid—almost all containing kind 
notices of our “Teacher’s Journal.” 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE NORMAL SCHOOL LAW OF PENNA. 


112. Secrion 9. That the Board of Principals who shall examine the candi. 
dates for graduation in any of the Normal Schools under this aet shall issue Cer- 
tificates, to be signed by all of them, to all such students of the full’ course as 
two-thirds of the Board shall approve, setting forth expressly the branches in 
which each have been found duly qualified, which Certificates must embrace all 
the branches enumerated in the fourth article of the fifth sectién of this act, in- 
civding the Theory but not including the Practice of Teaching, and may also 
embrace any additional branches in which the graduate was found proficient; 
actual Teachers of Common Schools in good standing who shall produce satisfac- 
tory evidence of having taught in Common [Schools,] during three full consecu- 
tive annual terms of the districts in which they were employed, may also be 
examined at the same time and in the same manner with the regular students of 
their proper Normal School, and if found equally qualified, shall receive certifi- 
cates of scholarship of the same kind; and all the Certificates granted under this 
section shall be received as evidence of Scholarship to the extent set forth on the 
face of them, without further examination, in every part of the state; and when- 
ever the holder of any Certificate under this section shall by study and practice, 
‘lave prepared for exatnination in any branches of study additional to those ir 
such certificate, he or she may attend the Annuai Examination of the Normal 
School of the District, and if found duly qualified, shall receive a new Certificate, 
setting forth all the branches in which up to that time, he or she may have been 
found proficient; and thenceforth such enlarged Certificate shall also be evidence 
of Scholarship to the extent of it, in every part of the State, without further ex- 
amination. 

118. Secrion 10. That no Certificate of competence in the Practice of Teach- 
ing shall be issued to the regular graduate of any of said Normal Schools, till 
after the expiration of two years from the date of graduation, and of two full an- 
nual terms of actual teaching in the district or districts in which such graduate 
taught, nor to any Teacher who shall hold a full Certificate of Scholarship, without 
having been a regular student and graduate, unless upon full proof of three years 
actual teaching in a Common School or Schools, nor in either case without the 
production of a Certificate of good moral conduct, and satisfactory discharge of the 
requisite duration of professional duty, from the Board or Boards of Directors in 
whose employment the applicant shal] have taught, countersigned by the County 
Superintendent of the proper county or counties; on the production of which 
proof and not otherwise, a full Certificate of competence in the Practice of Teaching 
shall be added to the Certificate of Scholarship, and of theoretical knowledge of the 
science of teaching already possessed, to be received as full evidence of practical 
qualification to teach in any part of the State without further examination: Provi- 
ded however, That Practical Teachers who shall upon due examination, receive a 
Certificate of Scholarship, may at the same time receive a Certificate in the Prac- 
tice of Teaching, upon producing the required evidence of three years previous 
Experience in the Art of Teaching, and of good moral conduct. 
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, SEPARATE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


AN ACT TO SEPARATE THE STATE AND SCHOOL DEPART- 
MENTS. 


88. Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House Representatives of the 
-Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, and it is hereby en- 
acted by the authority of the same, That from and after the first Monday in June, 
Anno Domini one thousand eight hundred and fifty-seven, the Department of 
Common Schools shall be detached and remain separate from the office of the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, and a Superintendent of Common Schools shall 
be appointed by the Governer every third year, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, and shall hold his office from the first Mohday of June, for 
and during the term of three years, if he shall so long behave himself well, and 
he shall be liable to be removed from office by the Governer, for misbehavior or 
misconduct, at any time dnring his term; and any vacancy that may occur in said 
office of Superintendent shall be supplied by a new appointment for the unex- 
pired term of the former incumbent: Provided, That in the event of any such 
removal, the Governor shall at the time communicate his reasons therefor in 
writing, to the Superintendent thus displaced, and also to the Senate, if in ses- 
sion, and if not, within ten days after next meeting. 


89. Szction 2. That the Superintendent first appointed under this act, shall 
hold his office from the first Monday in June, Anno Domini one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-seven, and shall receive an annual salary of fourteen hundred 
eg ~~ quarterly. 

90. Srotion 8. That the Superintendent of Common Schools and his succes- 
sors in pre appointed under this act, shall furnish the same security, exercise 
the same functions, and be charged with the same duties and responsibilities that 
are now by law required of and devolved upon the Superintendent of Common 
Schools. 

J. LAWRENCE GETZ, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
DAVID TAGGART, 

Speaker of the Senate. 

APPROVED—The eighteenth day of April, Anno Domini one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-seven. 


JAS. POLLOCK. 
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SHELDON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
Publishers, 115 Nassau Street, N. Y., 
I»vite the special attention of Teachers and Educators generally, to their 


NORMAL SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


STODDARD’S JUVENILE MENTAL ARITHMETIC, Progressive Primary Lessons for Be- 
ginners. 13 cts. 

STODDARD’S AMERICAN INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, Progressive Intellectual Exer 
cises for advanced pup.ls. 20 cts. 

STODDARD’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. A Concise, Original and Analytic Treatise cn 
Written Arithmetic. 40 cta. 

STODDARD’S PHILOSOPHICAL ARITHMETIC. A more advanced course of the principles 
of the.science of Numbers. 60 cts. 

es ae ery HNHENKLE’S ALGEBRA. Designed for High Schools, Academies and Col- 
eges, 50. . 
EACHERS and EDUCATORS are requested to give the above works a care- 

ful and thorough examination, for they are believed to be a great improve- 

ment on the old works in general use. The universal Tavor with which this ex- 

cellent series has been received by hundreds of the most prominent teachers of 

Pennsylvania, and their rapid introduction into a large number of the most promi- 

nent schools of the state, is a strong evidence of their superior merits. 

The following is from Prof. Drew, of the City ef New York: “To Colburn 
belongs the honor of introducing the system of intellectual Arithmetic, and to 
Stoddard the honor of perfecting that system. If Colburn opened a new road to 
mathematical science, Stoddard has leveled that road, and strewn it with flowers.” 

Mr. H. Chadsey, Principal of Oisego Seminary, writes: “We are using Webb’s 
Serics of Normal Readers, and Stoddard’s Intellectual Arithmetics, and unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce them the best works of the kind I have ever seen.” 

Mr. J. A. Kirkpatrick of Wilmore, Cambria County, Penna, writes: “I pro- 
nounce the series superior in every sense of the word to any that we have made 
use of, or have had the pleasure of examining.” 

Mr. John Gordon, of Port Hope, Canada West, writes: “We have adopted Prof: 
Stoddard’s Arithmetics and like them very much, and our example is being fol- 
lowed by most of the district sehools in the county. We use QGoldsmith’s Copy 
Books, also, they are excellent as finishing Copy books.” \ 
Webb's Series of Readers in five numbers. 

Webb's Cards for primary lessons, $1. 
The Word Method, price, 13 cts. 
Peabody’s History of the United States, 75 cts. 
- Loomis’ Physiology, price, 75 cts. 
Keetel’s Collegiate French Course, $1 25. 
Kcetel’s New Method in French. $1 25. 
\ Fitch’s Mapping Plates, 30 cts. 
Hazen’s Speller and Definer, 25 cts. 
Miles’ United States Speller, 13 cta. 
Goldsmith's System of Penmanship in 5 nnmbers, 10 centa each. 
: * —- Gems of Penmanship, $2, Cloth, $3. 
i System of Bookkeeping 75 cts. 

Gopies of the above works (except Exhibition Speaker and Goldsmith’s Coys 
Books) sent by mail for examination at half-price. The Speaker and Copy Books 
sent prepaid at regular prices. 

Stoddard’s Arithmetics and Webb’s Readers farnished for first introducticn 
into schools at half-price. 

Parties wishing to introduce any of the above, ploase addrees us—libcral terms 
will be given. 

Teachers are requested to send fox our new Johoc! Catalorce. viving fal! de 
seriptions of our Normal Neries . i 








THE BEST AND MOST POPUL 
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Published in this Country. 


ne ey DIRECTORS AND TEACHERS are respectfully invited to ex- 
L_) amine the annexed list-of School Books, the merits of which are known 
and acknowledged by the most eminent Educators in America, and they are 


MORE USED THAN ANY OTHERS. 


SANDERS’ SERIES OF READERS, consisting of Primer, Speller—First, 
Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, High School and Young Ladies’ Readers, and 
Sanders’ New Speaker, elegantly printed, beautifully illustrated, substantially 
bound, and sold at lower prices than any other Series of Keaders. Two mil- 

«lion copies are sold per annum. 


BROOK’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC—An entire new work, which has at 
once assumed an extraordinary popularity, and is liked by every one who 
sees it. 


MONTIETH & McNALLY’S series of Geographies. New editions and exe 
ceedingly popular. 


PELTON’S OUTLINE MAPS.—These superb Maps are now adopted in almost 
every school of note in the Union where geography is taught, and 


NAVE NO EQUALS. 


Physical Geography has been introduced upon the Hemisphere Mapas, all its 
details haying been so managed as to present a most gorgeous appearance, while 
they do not interfere in the least with each other, or the subjects usually shown 
upon Maps. 

A new Map of the United States has also heen substituted, including the 
whole of North America, from Labrador to the Isthmus. 

1. Physical and Political Map of the Western Hemisphere, 7 feet by 7 feet, 
2. Physical and Political Map of the Eastern Hemisphere, 7 feet by 7 feet, 
3. Map of the United States, British Provinces, Mexico, Cen- 


tral America, and the West India Islands, 7 feet by 7 feet, 
4. Map of Europe, 6 feet by 7 feet, 
5. Map of Asia, 6 feet by 7 feet, 
6. Map of South America and Africa, 6 feet by 7 feet. 


OUTLINE MAP OF PENNSYLVANIA, colored in Counties. 
Several new works are in preparation which will be duly announced. 
A complete stock of School Books published in this and other cities, constant- 
ly on hand, together with Miscellaneous Books and Stationary. 
SOWER, BARNES & CO, 
37 North Third St., Philadelphia. 
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H. COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
609 CHESTNUT, AND 608 AND 610 CARPENTER STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Respectfully invite the attention of Teachers and School-Officers to the fol- 


“"HEW AND VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS 


Warren's New Series of Geographies, 
The following books are comprised in this series-—namely : 
WARREN’S. PRIMARY GEOGRAPIHY, 
WARREN’S COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


“This series forms a complete geographical course, adapted to the various stages 
of progress of the different classes of all our schools. 

In all the books of this series, the Maps and descriptive text are in the same 
volume. The Maps and Engravings are of the very highest order of excellence. 

The Primary Geography is designed for beginners. It contains a brief de- 
scription of the different countries of the earth, and is illustrated by twenty beau- 
tiful colored Maps. Copies of the Primary Geography for examination, will be 
sent by mail, postage paid, on the receipt of twenty-four cents. 

The Common School Geography is especially intended for the use of the 
Grammar-Schools of our cities and towns, and of the Common-schools in the 
country districts. It contains a description of all the countries upon the globe, 
and is illustrated by very superior Copper-plate and Electrotyped Maps. 

The Physical Geography is 2 most admirable book for Colleges, Academies, 
Seminaries and High Schools. The entire work is comprised in one Volume, 
Royal Quarto, of 92 pages. It is printed on fine white paper, in an open clear 
type—is magnificently illustrated by many fine Wood Engravings, nearly all of 
which are from original designs, and by twenty Electrotyped and Copper-plate 
Maps and Charts, drawn expressly for the work. The Copper-plate Maps are 
beautifully colored, and in all cases the Maps and Questions pertaining to them 
are on the same page, or on pages opposite to each other, so that in no instance 
have the leaves to be turned to find the answer to a question. Copies of either 
the Common-school, or Physical Geography will be sent by mail for examina- 
tion veztage paid on receipt of 60 cents, which may be remitted in postage 
stamps. 





FROM THE PRESS OF 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


CROOERS c& SCEIERM S 
NEW 


Latin-English School Lexicon, 


ON THE BASIS OF THE 


CATIN-GERMAN LEXICON OF DR. P,P INGERSEEY. 


G. R- CROOKS, D. D. any A. J. SCHEM, A. M. 
ONE VGLUME OCTAVO. PRICE, $ 
a 
' COMMENDATIONS. 

From the Rey. Dr. John MeClintock.—+The work ought to find its way at 
ence into all our classical schoots and into the lower college-classes. 

From Prof. Henry B. Sinith—Union Theological Seminary.—* It seems to me 
to be adinirably adapted to its Shjatt orsinig neither on the score of redundaney — - 
nor deficienvy. * * * Clearness, conciseness, and remarkable adaptation to 
use, are among the valuable qualities of your work. * * * I trust this vol- 
ume may have the success it so richly deserves. 

From the Rey. Dr. Collins—Presideut of Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa.— 
Believing it to possess points of superiority over other dictionaries now in use, | 
take great pleasure in recommending it to the public favor. 

From Prof. R. M. Manly—Principal Troy Conference Academy.—‘It_ will 
meet, most perfectly, a want, long felt in high-schools and seminaries, of a lexi- 
con which, besides being cheaper and more convenient as a hand-book, should 
afford an incalculable saving of time and fruitless toil. It will immediately super- 
sede other works of the class in this Institution. 

From Prof. 8. D. Willman—Prineipal of Grammar School, Dickinson College, 
Carlisle—The American book-market has not its equal for the thorough, easy, 
and expeditious work of translating. 

From Prof. Joseph Holdich—Late of Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

—“ You seem to me to have succeeded admirably in producing just what is needed 
to fill a gap in our elementary Latin books. * * * Your work, I have no. 
doubt, will be much sought after, and be found very useful. 

From Prof. W.L. Boswell—Late of Genesee College. —* It is, however, not only 
accurate and reliable, but-also adapted to the wants of the student. It gives what 
he wants to know,—all the principal parts of' the word, its etymology, its quantity, 
and its meaning. ; 

From Prof. M. Sturges—Hanover College, [nd.—-°T have examined it care- 
fully, and fully agree with Dr. McClintock, that it is much superior to any other 
for school-use. It is adniirably planned, executed, and published. I shall re- 
commend it to my classess. 

From W. F. Wyers, A. M.—Principal of West Chester Academy.—“It fills 
with surpassing ability a want which all classical teachers have felt in the instauc- 
tion of theirclasses. | shall introduce at once in my school your Latin Lexicon ; 
and I have no doubt whatever that it will soon supersede all other dictionaries of © 
the Latin Janguage in all our classical schools. 

From the Christian Advocate and Journal—* Better adapted to school-pur- 
poses than any other extant in our language. 

From the Christian Era.—*It can hardly fail to win favor wherever it is known; 
and no book ean need higher commendations than this has already received from 
our practical educators of the largest experience. [over] 
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Geographical Dictionary. | 
{IVES «@ deser ptron of nearly 100, Coo P vaces, together With the Pra- 


A nunciation of their names, both in their ative and Foreign Languages, 

“a feats never attempted in any other work. It also gives the Classical 
Names of all ancient places so far as they ean be accurately ascertained from the 
best authorities. Edited by J. THOMAS, M. D., and ‘T. BALDWIN. 


We subjoin a few extracts trom the many commendatory notices, received of 


this work. 

From the dJon. Edward Everett.—-“Tt has been ate ntly prepared with great 
labor, and, as tur as | can judge, from the best materials ad sources of informa- 
tion, * * * | have no doybt your Gazetteer will be found an extremely use- 
full work, well caleulated to supply awant which must have been severely felt by 
almost every class of readers.” 

From the Hon. Horace Mann, LL.D —President of Antioch College.—“ The 
rising generation will be greatly benefited, both in the accuracy and extent of 
their information, should your work be ke pt as a hook of reference on the table of 
every professor and teac cher in the country.” 

From M. B. Anderson, LL.D.—President of the University of Rochester.— 
“Tt is altogether superior to any book of its class accessible to the American pub- 
lic. Asa guide to the correct pronunciation of geographical names it is specially 
valuable.” 


From Prof. C. EK. Stowe—Andever Theological Seminary.—“This is a great’ 


avork, and executed with immense labor and consummate ability. It would be 
diffieuit to find another volume in the English language which contains, in the 
same space, an equal amount of important, well-digested, and clearly-expressed 
information. I see not how the office or the counting-room, the family or the 
school, can anywhere afford to do without.” 

From Prof. Dana P. Colburn—Principal of R. I. State Normal School.—T can 
unhesitatingly recommend it as an excellent book—one worthy a place in the 
library of every teacher and every school.” One vol. Royal 8vo. Price $6. 


Webster’s Series of Dictionaries. 
WEBSTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY. The entire work Unabridged. In 
one vol. crown quarto, of 1,460 pages, containing three times the matter found in 
any other English Dictionary. 

WEBSTER’S ROYAL OCTAVO DICTIONARY. A new Edition, revised 
and enlarged, by Chauncey A. Goodrich, D. D., Professor in Yale College. With 
the Addition of a Vocabulary of Modern ( ieographical N ‘ames, with their Pro- 
nunciation. This Edition contains all the Words in the Quarto Edition, and also 
an arrangement of Synonyms under the leading Words. 

WEBSTER’S NEW UNIVERSITY DICTION ARY. By Chauncey A. Good- 
rich, D. D., Professor in Yale College; to which are added, Walker’s Key to the 
pronunciation of Classical and Seripture proper names; a Vocabulary of Modern 
Geographical Names; Phrases and Quotations from the Ancient and Modern Lan- 

guages; Abbreviations used in Writing, Printing, &c.,&c. IT vol. oct., lib. style. 

WEBSTER’S COMMON SCHOOL DICTIONARY. With Synonyms, and 
several useful tables, including a list of foreign phrases aud words in common use, 
with an English translation. $20 pages, 12mo. 
WEBSTER’S PRIMARY SCHOOL DICTIONARY. A Pronouncing Die- 
tionary, abridged from the complete work, with Synonyms and various useful 
tables. By Wm.G. Webster. 304 pages, square 12mo. 

WEBSTER’ S ELEMENTARY DICTION ARY; or, Seque! to his Spelling Book. 
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BROWN’S GRAMMARS. 


New and Improved Editions, with the Author's Last Corrections, of the GRAM: 


MATICAL WORKS of GOOLD BROWN, have recently been published, 
to which the attention of Teachers and School Committees is solicited, 


with the conviction that, upon a careftt-examination, they will be 
found to be the most thorough and complete Treatises upon 
this branch of study now extant. 
1. = 


The Graipar of English trainings, 


With an Introduction, Ilistoricaland-Critical, the whole Methodically Arranged, and amply Ulnue 
’ , 4 Pa 
trated, ete. etce., ete s and ua Key to the Gral Lwercises, with Appendiaes, ete. Second Edition. 
Y My 
Revised and Improved. With a Fine Portrait of the Author, Engraced on Steel, 


1,070 pages, large octavo, handsomely bond, Price $4 50, 


The Mourth and Improved Edition of the work, ax now offered to the public, 
ida considerable enlargement on the First Mdition, and coutains a munber of new 
discussions of important points in Euelish (rraumar hitherto but little settled, 
nevertheless of great importance to the stability of the language. It will be seen 
that the work now covers the whole field of English Graminar, and brings the 
subject up to the latest period of the history of the language-—the peculiar views 
of almost every extant writer on English Grammar, being, in some part of the 
work, either directly commented on, or incidentally noticed. 

The following notices, coming from persons who will doubtless be considered 
well qualified to judge of the merits of such a work, are worthy of attention. 

“The ‘Grammar of English Grammars,’ an octayd book of 1,070 pages, smal? 
print, is a great thesaurus of grammatical knowledge There is nothing like it, ae 
far as we know, in the English language. Every teacher who wishes to consult 
authorities upon disputed and knotty points of grammar,in connection with mas- 
terly discussions of the same, will do as we have donc—buy it, and use it constant- 
ly. No progressive teacher can afford to be without it.”—Aass. Teach. 

“ Let every teacher of any pretentions in the State procure a copy and make it 
a constant companion in the school-room. Certainly no scholar can afford to be 
without it.”—Jl/. Teach. 

“Tt is that which its title purports—the only full treatise, and only comprehen-- 
sive review of the system and works of all other authors, on this subject that we 
possess.” —Penna. School Jour. 

« As a book of reference it has no equal, and should be in every school-room, 
and on the table of every student.”—-V. ¥. Teach. 

“Tt is a perfect encyclopzedia of Grammar and Rhetoric, and well deserves its 
title of The Grammar of English Grammars.” —Jowa Jour. of Ed. 

«The work is very thorough, elaborate and complete. Every teacher that 
means to be a teacher indeed, should have a copy.”-—Kd. Her., N. Y. 

“This is the great work of a great workman. The edition before us, the last 
revised, is beyond all question the most profound and critical work that ever ap- 
peared on the subject of language.” — Voice of Lowa. 

“ As a book for the student who wishes to perfect himself in the science of 
Grammar, or as a book for refercave in schools, private or public libraries, we can- 
not commend it too highly. it is emphatically what its title indicates, ‘The 
Grammar of..nglish Grammars.’ ”’-——Conn. Common School Jour. 

“This is among Grammars what ‘ Webster's Unabridged’'is among Dictionaries, 
and is undoubtedly the most complete and the best grammatical treatise ever 
published.’—Jnd. School Jour. 

‘The largest aad bert thing of the kind ever pablighed.”-— Teach. Advocate, 
Daxien, Ohio [over] 
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BROWN'S GRAMMAR IMPROVED. 

i & Ino Insiinies of English Graminar, 

Wethadieally Arranged, ete., ete., ete. Deriqned for the use of Schools, Academies and Private 

Learners, By Goold Brown, A new Stereotype Edition, Carefully Revised by the Author. 

335 pages, 12 mo. Price 60 cents. 

The excellence of Brown's INsTrrures OF GRAMMAR is admitted on all hands; 
and notwithstanding the multitude of school grammars which have trom first to 
last come in competition with the /astidufes, it has steadily advanced in public 
favor, and is larvely in use throughout the country. The doctrines of the work 
are those which are deducible from 2 common-sense view of the subject of lan- 
guage, and a just consideration of the analogies of speech. And in point of per- 
spicuous arrangement, accuracy of definition, fullness of illustration, and compre 
hensiveness of plan, the work is considered by competent judges to be unrivaled. 
In the new edition of the Institutes, teachers who have been accustomed to usi 


the work, will see many important amplifications and improvements, giving to 


the whole more of completeness as to the subject, and a better adaptation of plan 
to the veneral purposes of instruetlon. 


TIT. 
BROWN’S SMALL GRAMMAR IMPROVED. 
ei Wee ae » ees 
he Kirst Lines of English Grammar ; 
Being a Brief .itstract of the Author's Larger Worl:, the “Institutes of English Grammar.” By 
Goold Brown, A new Stereotype Edition, Carefully Revised by the Author. 
112 pages, 12 mo, HMalf-Bound, Price 25 ceuts, 

A well wrought and tolerably ample, though condensed, grammatical system, 
giving, though professedly only an ‘outline,’ a sufficiently comprehensive course 
of instruction in graminar for all ordinary purposes of writing and speech. It not, 
only does this in the way of system, but it also furnishes teachers with the sids 
and accessories of examinatory questions, etymological and syntactical praxes, and 
examples of false English for correction. The definitions and rules are rigidly 
exact, the paradigms neatly arranged, and the formulas explicit and easy of enun- 
ciation. Wethod is a marked feature of the book: and as to its didactics, what- 
ever is said, is said in the fewest words possible : principle is never found clashing 
with principle ; there is a due sequenge in the parts; and all goes to make up a 
harmonious whole. 

“These are two good works, the productian of one who has devoted more at: 
tention to the subject of grammar than any other man in America.”—Conn 
fom. School Jour. 

“The practical exercises are quite copious, the rules admirably worded, the 
whole appearance attractive, and, so far as we have judged, these works are emi- 
nently suecessful in making good grammatical scholars wherever they are used.” 
-—-N. H. Jour. of Ed. 

“ Brown’s Grammars are of a class NEVER TO DIE. At present of unapproachable 
excellence, and the highest possible authority, we doubt if they can ever be super- 
seded, at least whilst our language remains what it is”—S. H. Berrian, Schoo! 
Comm’r, Westchester Co., N. Y. 

“ Brown’s School Grammars are most happily adapted to their great purpose 
‘Their rules and definitions are simple, concise, philosophical, and accurate, and 
are illustrated with clearness and force. We would call the attention of our teach- 
ers to this series of Grammars, feeling assured that it will meet their approval, 
and receive their support.” —Rep. and Trans., Chambersburg, Pa. 


Published by §. S. & W. WOOD. 
389 Broadway, New York. 
AND SOLD BY BOOKSELLERS GENERALLY. 
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The PUBLISHERS of The TEACHER’S JOURNAL, thankful for the 
encouragement which has been given to the enterprise, offer the 
following INDUCEMENTS to parties who wish to Club 
together for the purpose of taking the 
JOURNAL: 
‘To the individual who will send us $12 and 12 names we will forward-an 
extra copy of the Journal for 1 year. 
To the person sending $25. and 25 names, a copy of Goold Brown's Grammar 
of English Grammars. 
To the person sending us $38 and 58 names, a copy of Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary and a copy of the Journal for one year. 
To the person sending $50 and 50 names, a copy of Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary and any two or three dollar periodical published in the Union. 
Or the Journal will be furnished to Clubs of 15 for $12 
ss es cb. DR. Ae 25 
« & & 5G 4X 
“ i “TOO « QO 


Thesc.are, positicely the lowest rates at which we can furnish the Journal. 


TO THOSE WHO ADVERTISES: IN AvpITION 

to our SUBSCRIBERS among the Teaching Fraternity, we send the Journal 
to School-Directors, Clergymen, Lawyers, Physicians and to many Booksellers 
in different parts of the Union. As an ADVERTISING MEDIUM, the Jour- 

nal may be found useful to those who are engaged in publishing Schoo/, Laz, 

Medical and Miscellaneous books, as well as to those who manufacture SCHOOL 

APPARATUS, &., &&. SEE OUR TERMS. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS,—W¢ ask PROMPT PAYMENT of your, 
subscriptions. We need money tor the Printer and the Paper-maker. 

TO TEACHERS OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

AND ACADEMIES, our Journal will present an excellent op- 

portunity to make their Institutions known. F 

TO TEACHERS IN WANT OF SCHOOLS, and SCHOOLS IN 

WANT OF TEACHERS.—We offer a page of the Journal gratis...'They must 

state their wants as definitely as possible and we will always do what we can to 

aid them. . 





“Sat THE BEST.» 
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QUARTO DICTIONARY. 


b dasies more essential to every family, counting room, student, and indeed 
eyery one who would know the ’ meaning, or- 


thography, and pronunciation of words, than a good English DICTIONARY ?— 
of daily necessity and permanent value. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED 


is now the recognized Standard, “constantly cited and relied on in our Courts of 





Justice, in our legislative bodies, and in publie discussions, as entirely eencli- 
sive,” says Hon. JOHN (. SPENCER, 


fan I make a hetter tnvestment 2 
Published by G. & C. MERREFAM, Springfield, eae by all Booksellers 
| ALSO 
WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 
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BUCKS cou NIY NORMAL 


—AND— 


SLASSIOAL SOOO. 


A. R. HORNE, A. B., Principal. 


H. L. BAUGHER, A. B., Asst. Principal, 
CHAS. MASON, Asst. in Common Branches, 
Dr. R. J. LINDERMAN, Teacher of Anatomy &c., 
Dr. JOS. THOMAS, Professor of Botany, 
Mrs. J. FE. HORNE, Teacher of Music. 


v HIS SCHOOL is situated in Quakertown Borough, Bucks County. The 
Winter Session commenced on the 4th of January. Terms tor Boarding, 


Tuition, &¢., per year, $120. For circulars, address the Principal, 
A. R. HORNE, Quakertown, Pa. 








